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A resolution submitted by the Australian delegation 
with a view to preparing rules of procedure govern- 
ing the admission of new Members was adopted, after 
modification, by the First CoMMITTEE (POLITICAL 
AND SECURITY) at a meeting on November 12. On 
November 14, 15, 16 and 18 the Committee had a 
general discussion on three items, viz: the application 
of Article 27 of the Charter dealing with the method 
of voting in the Security Council; the calling of a 
general conference of members under Article 109 of 
the Charter in order to eliminate the “veto”; and 
preparation of a general conference of Members with 
a view to reviewing the present Charter. A resolution 
submitted by the French delegation was adopted which 
postponed discussion of these items in order to allow 
a complete study by the delegations and especially by 
the permanent Members of the Security Council (see 
pages 8 and 45). 

Oo 


The SeconD CoMMITTEE (ECONOMIC AND FINAN- 
CIAL) concluded its general discussion on the world 
food shortage on November 13. The draft resolutions 
and amendments tabled during the discussion were co- 
ordinated into a single report by a drafting sub-com- 
mittee which held its first meeting on November 15. 
At meetings on November 14, 16 and 18, the Second 
Committee held a general debate on the Report from 
the Director-General of UNRRA (see pages 32 and 
36), 

o 


An insertion in the preamble of the [RO Constitu- 
tion of a text concerning assistance to Spanish Repub- 
licans, and a draft report to the General Assembly on 
Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies were adopted 
by the THirp CoMMITTEE (SOCIAL AND HUMANITARIAN) 
on November 12. After a general debate on the poli- 
tical rights of women at meetings on November 13, 15 
and 16 the first part of a Danish resolution—to grant 
women the same political rights as men—was adopted 
and the second part was withdrawn by the mover 
(see pages 22 and 26). 

o> 


A Joint CoMMITTEE OF THE SECOND AND THIRD 
Commirtees held its first meeting on November 18 
and after adopting its Agenda and electing its officers, 
opened debate on those sections of the Report of the 
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Economic and Social Council of mutual interest to the 
two Committees. Discussion centered mainly around 
the relationship and status of the WFTU. 


oO 


The FourtH CoMMITTEE (TRUSTEESHIP) met on 
November 13 and 14 and set up two sub-committees. 
The first sub-committee will consider trusteeship agree- 
ments; the second will examine information sub- 
mitted under Chapter XI of the Charter, and con- 
sider the South African proposal for the incorporation 
of South West Africa in the Union, and the Phil- 
ippine proposal for a conference of non-self-governing 
peoples, under Chapter XI of the Charter (see pages 
3. 6 and 15). 


The first two meetings of SuB-CoMMITTEE 1 were 
held on November 15 and 18. After electing its Chair- 
man and adopting its method of procedure it began 
consideration of the agreement submitted by New 
Zealand relating to Western Samoa; and of a resolu- 
tion introduced by the Indian delegation proposing 
that, as a rule, the administering authority for trust 
territories should be the United Nations itself. 


SuB-COMMITTEE 2 held its first two meetings on 
November 16 and 18, elected its Chairman and opened 
debate on the item relating to the submission of in- 
formation by members of non-self-governing §terri- 
tories under the provisions of Chapter XI of the 
Charter. 

o 

At meetings on November 12, 13, 15, 16 and 18 
the FirtH CoMMiTTEE (ADMINISTRATIVE AND Bup- 
GETARY) nominated the members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions; 
adopted a resolution to refer the question of Tax 
Equalization to the Advisory Committee; elected an 
1l-nation sub-committee to examine the report of the 
Committee on Contributions; agreed to postpone until 
the next session of the General Assembly the question 
of establishing an administrative tribunal for adjudi- 
cation of disputes between the staff and the adminis- 
tration of the United Nations; heard a statement on 
the budget by the Secretary-General. It approved for 
cobnilenben to the General Assembly the report on 
expenses to be borne by the United Nations of mem- 
bers of Commissions and Sub-Commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council, the Report on the con- 
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stitution of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions and the report on the 
utilization by UNESCO of the property rights of the 
League of Nations in the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation. The Committee then began consideration 
of the report of the Secretary-General on budgetary 
and financial arrangements (see page 42). 


© 


The SixtH CoMMITTEE (LEGAL) met on November 
12, 14 and 18 and adopted: a report to the Third 
Committee with respect to the conventions on narcotic 
drugs; a draft report after amendment on the ap- 
plication of Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice, and the Secretariat’s 
draft resolution in regard to the request of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to request advisory opinions 
of the International Court of Justice. 


Draft regulations regarding the registration and 
publication of treaties and international agreements 
under Article 102 of the Charter were discussed at 
meetings of Sus-CoMMITTEE 1] (CODIFICATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL Law) on November 13, 14, 16 and 18. 


SuB-COMMITTEE 2 (PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES) 
met on November 12, 13 and 15 and adopted a draft 
resolution on the privileges and immunities of the 
judges and officials of the International Court of 
Justice (see page 46). 


Oo 


The Joint Sus-ComMiITTEE of the FIFTH AND SIXTH 
COMMITTEES met on November 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18, 
completed examination of the proposed pension plan 
for the judges and staff of the International Court of 
Justice, approved the proposed emoluments of the 
Registrar and subsistence allowances for members 
and officials of the Court, and reviewed the proposed 
agreement concerning the use of the Peace Palace of 
the Hague by the International Court of Justice. 


o 


The HEADQUARTERS COMMITTEE met on November 
13 and 14 and adopted a resolution of the United 
States of America to set up an 18-member sub-com- 
mittee to study sites in the New York, San Francisco 
Bay, Philadelphia and Boston areas (see page 29). 


The HEADQUARTERS SuB-COMMITTEE met on No- 
vember 15 and 16 and left on November 18 for a 
tour of inspection of sites in the Philadelphia, San 
Francisco Bay, Boston and New York areas. 


o> 


The Security Councit held its 80th meeting on 
November 15 and adopted the report prepared by the 
Committee of Experts “concerning the conditions on 


which Switzerland may become a party to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice” (see page 11), 


> 


Two cabled communications from the Albanian 
Government were received by the Secretary-General 
on November 13 and 14 respectively, protesting 
against the presence of British minesweepers in Al- 
banian territorial waters, and a demand for entry 
of two American warships to take off the American 
mission in Albania. These communications have been 
referred to the Department of Security Council Af. 
fairs. 

o 

The Atomic ENERGY Commission held a formal 
meeting on November 13 and adopted “as the sense 
of the meeting” two suggestions submitted by the 
Chairman: (1) that the Atomic Energy Commission 
submit to the Security Council by December 31 a 
report of its proceedings, findings and recommenda- 
tions, based on its deliberations to date; and (2) 
that Committee No. 2 be directed to submit a draft 
of such report or parts thereof from time to time to 
the Atomic Energy Commission for its consideration 
and action, such draft to be completed by December 
20, 1946 (see page 41). 


The 9th and 10th informal conversations of Com- 
MITTEE 2 of the Working Committee of the Atomic 
Energy Commission were held on November 14 and 
18 respectively. Preliminary organizational steps were 
taken in regard to the preparation of the report called 
for by the Atomic Energy Commission. Technical 
aspects of control and types of safeguards were dis- 
cussed, 

Oo 

The INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE ON TEXTILES OF THE 
ILO convened in Brussels on November 14 and after 
electing its Chairman and completing its procedural 
business, opened the general debate on the ILO re- 
port on the textile industry. 


o 
In Washington, D. C., Committees and Sub-Commit- 
tees (except Committee 2) of the PREPARATORY Com- 
MISSION ON WORLD Foop Proposats (set up as a result 
of the FAO Conference at Copenhagen) continued to 
meet in executive session throughout the week. Groups 
were established to study respectively; wheat, sugar 
and rice; tea, coffee, cocoa, livestock products, fats 
and oils; and to make preliminary reports on wool 
and cotton. A target date of January 10, 1947 for the 
completion of its report was approved by the Steering 

Committee on November 14. 


> 


The PREPARATORY COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 
meeting in London continued its examination and re- 
drafting of Articles of its proposed Charter. 
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On November 14 the Fourth Committee concluded 
its general discussion on the draft trusteeship agree- 
ments, information submitted concerning non-self- 
governing territories, and the South African proposal 
for the incorporation of South West Africa. 

At the last two meetings delegates expressed the 
hope that the Trusteeship Council should be set up as 
soon as possible, referred to the question of interpret- 
ing “states directly concerned” and expressed the view 
that this might be considered by a sub-committee, and 
criticized certain provisions of the draft trusteeship 
agreements. With the exception of the United King- 
dom delegate, all the speakers opposed or doubted the 
present acceptability of the South African proposal 
for incorporating South West Africa, certain delegates 
stating that in their view such a proposal would only 
be admissable if the inhabitants of the territory after 
achieving full independence then expressed a wish to 
join the Union. 


Trusteeship agreements 


The Cuban delegate, Mr. Perez Cisneros, the first 
speaker at the Committee’s nineteenth meeting on No- 
vember 15, favored the creation of a sub-committee to 
examine the draft trusteeship agreements which had 
been submitted. He expressed general satisfaction 
with the trusteeship agreements so far submitted, as a 
working thesis. He hoped the Committee would not 
engage in endless discussions on interpretations of the 
Charter, and supported the interpretation given by the 
United States delegate. 

Mr. Vlahov, the Yugoslav delegate, emphasized that 
the cultural, economic, political and social develop- 
ment of 150 million human beings depended on the 
solution of the problem of non-self-governing peoples. 
The Atlantic Charter and the Charter of the United 
Nations both referred to the fundamental rights of 
peoples. The General Assembly should judge the 
trusteeship agreements on the basis of the Charter, 

The Ukrainian delegate, Mr. Volna, criticized the 
trusteeship agreements submitted as rather vague, and 
suggested that a special sub-committee should examine 
all the drafts to make them conform with the obliga- 
tions incumbent on the administering authorities un- 
der the Charter. 

Very little progress had been made, he maintained, 
in the 25 years during which these territories had 
been entrusted to mandatory powers. The mandated 
territories were characterized by lack of freedom, a 
low standard of living and lack of political liberty, he 
said, and instanced Tanganyika, the British Came- 
roons and Togoland and South West Africa. With 
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this he contrasted the progress made in the Kirghiz 
Republic since the time of the Czars, which proved, 
be maintained, that one could act more speedily with 
regard to the development of backward peoples than 
certain colonial powers had done. He thought it 
probable that if an impartial commission would make 
an inquiry into the mandated territories it would 
judge that they should be entrusted to better qualified 
nations. 

He disagreed with the United States interpretation 
of “states directly concerned,” and maintained that all 
the United Nations were concerned in implementing 
the trusteeship provisions of the Charter. 

Mr. Galewicz, the Polish delegate, stressed that, ac- 
cording to the Charter, the authority ruling the colo- 
nial territories was only “an authority entrusted with 
administration” and this administration was only 
temporary. It was the people inhabiting these terri- 
tories who had the right to determine their future; 
meantime the decision rested with the United Nations 
and not with any single power. 


Interpretation of Charter provisions 


The interpretation of the provisions of the Charter 
establishing the Trusteeship Council, which were 
obscure, might, he thought, be entrusted to the sub- 
committee which it was proposed to create, so that 
misunderstandings would be avoided in future. Refer- 
ring to the Indian proposal that the United Nations 
should itself be responsible for the administration of 
trust territories, he suggested that this sub-committee 
might draft a supplement to the relevant provision, 
enabling the United Nations to create a specialized 
agency for their administration, so that the functions 
of administration and supervision might both be exer- 
cised. The “states directly concerned” should in his 
view be interpreted as meaning all the United Nations 
since the objectives of the trusteeship system were the 
concern of all. 

The Byelorussian delegate, Mr. Shmigov, criticized 
the slowness of the mandatory powers in bringing for- 
ward trusteeship agreements, and criticized the agree- 
ments themselves as being more concerned with defin- 
ing the rights of the administering authorities than 
with expressing the rights of the non-self-governing 
peoples. In regard to this he instanced the British 
agreement for Togoland. 

Certain mandatory powers regarded the mandated 
territories as forming part of their national territory, 
but the right of administering non-self-governing ter- 
ritories conferred no sovereign rights on the adminis- 
tering power, even under the mandates system, and 
the trusteeship system should offer the non-self-gov- 












erning peoples more advantages than the mandates 
system. 

In the view of the Byelorussian delegation, all ter- 
ritories at present under mandate should be placed 
under the trusteeship system. 


The Danish delegate, Mr. Lannung. welcomed the 
suggestions made by the United States and Czecho- 
slovak delegates for a practical] and expeditious proce- 
dure for establishing the Trusteeship Council. 

The French delegate. Mr. Naggiar, in view of pre- 
vious statements, pointed out that the mandatory pow- 
ers in order to present draft trusteeship agreements had 
had to adopt a definition of the “states directly con- 
cerned” since no definition had been available. If a 
new interpretation were arrived at, this would mean 
that the states filing trusteeship agreements would have 
to reopen diplomatic negotiations, which would delay 
the setting up of the Trusteeship Council. 


Sufficient agreements to form Council 


The Canadian delegate, Mr. Robertson, stressed that 
the most important duty at present was the establish- 
ment of the Trusteeship Council. A sufficient number of 
trusteeship agreements had been submitted to permit 
this, and he urged that they be accepted or such modi- 
fications proposed as would make likely their approval 
hy the General Assembly. He defended the British 
administration of non-self-governing territories. and 
thought it was encouraging to note that states respon- 
sible for mandates and non-self-governing territories 
were placing their proposals under the scrutiny of 
world opinion. 


The Syrian delegate, Mr. Zurayk. thought that man- 
dates could only be terminated by the independence of 
the mandated territories. He welcomed the indepen- 
dence of Transjordan, and hoped for the independence 
of Palestine which, he said, had been recognized by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations which had placed 
the territory under a mandate “provisionally.” 


Concerning trusteeship, he held that the agreements 
so far submitted did not take sufficiently into account 
the changes in the political and economic situation of 
the mandated territories, and emphasized that the rights 
of the mandatory power and the duration of trusteeship 
should be defined with precision, and that the obliga- 
tions of the mandatory power should come before its 
rights. 


The Bolivian delegate, Mr. Costa du Rels, said that 
some of the mandatory powers had tended to strain the 
definition of their rights and come to look upon the 
mandated territcries as integral parts of their national 
territory. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The Cuban delegate questioned the interpretation 
placed on Chapter XI of the Charter (concerning in- 
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formation to be submitted regarding non-self-governing 
territories not placed under the trusteeship system) by 
the United Kingdom delegate, and thought it would be 
for the United Nations to decide what action should be 
taken on the information supplied concerning these ter. 
ritories. 

He expressed the interest of his country in Chapter 
XI of the Charter as applying to all non-self-governing 
territories, One of the results of the old colonial sys- 
tem, he said, had been production at very low prices, 
due to a very low standard of living, which made fair 
competition by other producing countries impossible, 
so that the application of the provisions of the Charter 
to non-self-governing territories would also benefit 
other countries not only morally but economically, 


The Mexican delegate, Mr. Padilla Nervo, expressed 
satisfaction that draft trusteeship agreements and in- 
formation concerning non-self-governing territories had 
been submitted. The Committee, he thought, should set 
up some machinery to classify and study the informa. 
tion from non-self-governing territories. He was in 
sympathy with the Philippine proposal to convene a 
conference of non-self-governing peoples. 


The Danish delegate also expressed satisfaction that 
governments responsible for the administration of non- 
self-governing territories not included in the trusteeship 
system had submitted or undertaken to submit informa- 
tion regarding some seventy territories. This informa- 
tion should not simply be summarized and filed away. 
Denmark was taking the necessary steps to supply this 
information regarding Greenland. 


The Panamanian delegate, Mr. Alfaro, objected to 
the submission of information concerning the Canal 
Zone of Panama by the United States. The sovereignty 
over this territory had not been transferred by Panama 
to the United States, which was only administering the 
territory in accordance with the treaty of 1903. Further, 
there was no indigenous population since the Panama- 
nian population had been removed in 1913 as a result 
of the depopulation order of the President of the United 
States. The inhabitants of the Canal Zone were con- 
nected for the most part with the Canal administration 
and had no desire for independence. 


The New Zealand delegate expressed the interest of 
his country in Chapter XI and said that information 
would be transmitted by his government on certain 
small territories. 


South West Africa 


With the exception of the United Kingdom, all the 
delegates opposed in varying degree the South African 
proposal for the incorporation of South West Africa 
in the Union of South Africa, although the Cuban and 
Bolivian delegates congratulated Field Marshal Smuts 
on having brought the matter before the United 


Nations. 
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The Cuban. Yugoslav, Indian and Ukrainian dele- 
gates questioned the validity of the referendum con- 
ducted by South Africa in South West Africa on the 
crounds that it had not been possible to consult the 
people of the territory by democratic methods. The 
Yugoslav delegate maintained that the chiefs and tribal 
councils which were consulted had, as a rule, been ap- 
pointed by the Government and were dependent on it. 
and the Indian delegate questioned whether the wishes 
of the people or the territory had been freely expressed 
since there were very few highly educated Africans who 
would be able to appreciate the difference between 
incorporation and trusteeship. The Danish delegate 
thought it would be useful if the Committee were sup- 
plied with further information on how far the alterna- 
tives were presented to the native population, and how 
far they were understood. The United Nations could 
take no decision on the South African proposal without 
having first examined the best possible and most con- 
vincing documentation. 


“Independence must come first” 


The South African proposal was also criticized by the 
Cuban, Yugoslav, Venezuelan, Mexican and other dele- 
gates as being against the letter and spirit of the Char- 
ter. In the opinion of the Polish delegate, the only way 
to terminate a mandate was to grant the mandated terri- 
tory independence. He and the Mexican and Syrian 
delegates expressed the view that it would be possible 
for the people of South West Africa to decide to join 
the Union of South Africa after they had achieved their 
independence. but independence must come first. 


The Yugoslav delegate maintained that the South 
African argument, that the political separation of 
South West Africa from the Union was an obstacle to 
its economic development, was an excuse on the part 
of the Union Government for not having discharged its 
duty during the 26 years of its mandatory rule to as- 
sure the economic and social betterment of the territory. 


The Byelorussian delegate referred to the statement 
of the Indian delegate concerning racial discrimination 
which, he said, Field Marshal Smuts had been unable 
to refute, and which proved that the Union had not suc- 
cessfully fulfilled its task as a mandatory power. 


At the opening of the twentieth meeting of the Fourth 
Committee. the United States delegate made a brief 
statement associating the United States with the view 
expressed by other delegations that the data before the 
Assembly did not justify it in approving at this session 
the incorporation of South West Africa in South Africa. 


United Kingdom supports South Africa 


The United Kingdom delegate, Mr. Bottomley, on 
the other hand, supported the South African position. 
Credit should be given to South Africa for having 
offered the United Nations the opportunity to express 
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its opinion on the political intentions of the South 
African Government. 

After having successfully administered the mandate 
of South West Africa for 25 years as an integral part of 
the Union, South Africa had consulted the people of 
the territory, 87 per cent of whom, had declared them- 
selves in favor of incorporation. Mr. Bottomley cited 
Lord Hailey, a former member of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, who had recently visited South 
West Africa, as being of the opinion that the freedom 
of the people to express themselves had been compleie 
and in accordance with normal tribal practice. 

Article 77 of the Charter, he maintained, did not 
place any obligation on mandatory powers to place 
mandated territories under the trusteeship system. 
Finally, he recalled that the reports of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission had been for twenty years almost 
uniformly favorable concerning the South African ad- 
ministration of South West Africa. 


South African statement 


Field Marshal Smuts said that the earlier speech of 
the Indian representative had been an indictment not 
so much of South African administration of South 
West Africa, but of-the Union’s internal policy, which 
had been known to the powers which entrusted the 
mandate to the Union. The picture which had been 
given by the Indian delegate, he maintained, had been 
one-sided and distorted, and left out of account, for 
example, that the native territories of the Union were 
locally self-governing and elected their own represen- 
tatives to the Union Parliament, and that the Union 
was spending more money on native education than 
was spent on all the other African territories south of 
the Sahara. Allegations concerning discrimination 
between Europeans and natives, he said, came with ill 
grace from the representative of a country where 
social discrimination was the very basis and pattern 
of society. The Union’s policy of segregation was 
designed to enable different populations and races 
to live side by side within a peaceful and well-ordered 
community. 


He declared the good faith of the Union Government 
in carrying out the referendum, and said that no evi- 
dence had been advanced in support of the allegation 
that the natives had not had fairly presented to them 
the issues on which they were called upon to decide. 
The wishes of the population should be implemented. 
If the Assembly rejected this. South Africa would have 
to continue administering the territory as hitherto. 
There was nothing in the Charter to support the con- 
tention that the Union Government could be com- 
pelled to enter into a trusteeship agreement against 
its own views or those of the people concerned. 


Indian reply 


Sir Maharaj Singh, the Indian delegate. in replying 
to the speech of Field Marshal Smuts, pointed out that 
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so far the South African proposal had been supported 
only by the United Kingdom. He maintained that the 
record of the Union did not justify the extension of its 
sovereignty over further African peoples. 

He attacked Field Marshal Smuts’ statements con- 
cerning the political and educational facilities given 
to the natives in the Union, and in reply to the charges 
concerning social discrimination in India. he pointed 
out that every caste in India had the same legal. politi- 
cal, municipal and civic rights as any other and that 
members of the so-called depressed classes held im- 
portant posts in both central and provincial govern- 
ments. He suggested that a commission composed of 
two Europeans. two persons from the Americas. two 
Asiatics. and two Africans from outside the Union 
should visit South Africa and report on the condition 
of Africans there. In conclusion he urged that South 
West Africa should be immediately brought under the 
trusteeship system. On the close of the general debate 
the Committee decided after discussion to appoint two 
sub-Committees : 

Sub-Committee 1 was to consider the draft trustee- 
ship agreements. After various points of view had 


been expressed, the Committee decided that the mem. 
bership of this sub-committee should be based on that 
of the fifteen-member sub-committee set up in London 
during the first part of the first session, but that two 
additions should be made. Syria withdrew in favour 
of Iraq. The members of the sub-committee would be: 
Australia. Belgium, Canada. China. Czechoslovakia. 
France. India, Iraq. Mexico, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Union of South Africa. U.S.S.R., United King. 
dom. United States. Uruguay and Yugoslavia. : 


Sub-Committee 2 was to consider information sub. 
mitted under Chapter XI of the Charter. concerning 
non-self-governing territories: the South African pro- 
posal concerning South West Africa; and the Philip. 
pine proposal for a conference of non-self-governing 
peoples which had been referred to the Fourth and 
Sixth Committees jointly. Its membership would be: 
Argentina, Australia. Belgium. Brazil. China. Cuba. 
Denmark, Egypt. France, India, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land. Norway. Philippine Republic, Poland. Union of 
South Africa. U.S.S.R.. United Kingdom and United 
States. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Delegates discuss what information should be supplied 


Ar the first meeting. on November 16. of Sub- 
Committee 1 of the Fourth Committee, Dr. Worm 
Muller of Norway. was unanimously elected Chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee and the election of the 
Rapporteur was postponed until a later date. 

As regards its procedure. the Sub-Committee de- 
cided to take up first the item relating to the sub- 
mission of information by Members on_non-self- 
governing territories. 


Philippine proposal 


It further decided that the Philippine proposal. 
providing for the calling of a conference of non-self- 
governing peoples, should not be examined until after 
a report on its legal aspects had been received from 
the Sixth Committee. This proposal provides for the 
calling of a conference by the Economic and Social 
Council. so that the non-self-governing peoples might 
have the opportunity of expressing their views on their 
economic. social and educational problems, voice their 
aspirations to self-government or the progressive de- 
velopment of their free political institutions, or air 
their grievances against the violation or denial of their 
fundamental human rights. The proposal looks for- 
ward to such a conference becoming a permanent 
body. 

Field Marshal Smuts suggested that the Sub- 
Committee confine itself. with respect to the South 


West African question. to discussion of policy. He 
said that on the legal aspects of the case, as to 
whether or not incorporation of the territory was 
compatible with the provisions of the Charter. the 
question might ultimately have to be referred to the 
International Court of Justice. 

At its second meeting. the Sub-Committee decided 
that. for the time being. they would accept this sug- 
gestion without prejudice to the consideration of any 
question which would arise in the discussion of policy. 


Provisions of Chapter XI considered 


The Sub-Committee then proceeded to consider the 
general provisions of Chapter XI of the Charter 
(dealing with non-self-governing territories). 

This chapter refers to the obligations of Members 
which administer territories whose peoples have not 
yet obtained a full measure of self-government. and 
the first point taken up was whether the Sub-Commit- 
tee should define more precisely the term “. . . a 
full measure of self-government.” 

The general consensus of opinion, voiced most 
strongly by Dr. Guy Cisneros, the Cuban delegate, was 
that the Charter was sufficiently clear as it stood and 
that for the time being it should be left to each Mem- 
her concerned to transmit information on the terti- 
tories under its control, without prejudice to the right 
of any other Member to call for information on other 
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territories which it considered not to have a “full 
measure of self-government.” 

Mr. B. Stein, the U.S.S.R. delegate, reserved the 
right. however, to propose to the Sub-Committee at 
a later date a more precise definition than that con- 


tained in the Charter. 
a  ——————————— 


Chapter X1 













Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories 


Article 73 

“Members of the United Nations which have or 
assume responsibilities for the administration of 
territories whose peoples have not yet attained a 
full measure of self-government recognize the 
principle that the interests of the inhabitants of 
these territories are paramount, and accept as a 
sacred trust the obligation to promote to the ut- 
most, within the system of international peace and 
security established by the present Charter, the 
well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, 
and, to this end: 

a. to ensure, with due respect for the culture of 
the peoples concerned, their political. economic, 
social, and educational advancement, their just 
treatment, and their protection against abuses: 





















b. to develop self-government. to take due ac- 
count of the political aspirations of the peoples. 
and to assist them in the progressive development 
of their free political institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying stages of advancement: 








ce. to further international peace and security; 

d. to promote constructive measures of develop- 
ment, to encourage research, and to co-operate with 
one another and, when and where appropriate. with 
specialized international bodies with a view to the 
practical achievement of the social. economic. and 
scientific purposes set forth in this Article: and 








e. to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General 
for information purposes. subject to such limita- 
tion as security and constitutional considerations 
may require, statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to economic, social and 
educational conditions in the territories for which 
they are respectively responsible other than those 
territories to which Chapters XII and XIII apply.” 


Article 74 

“Members of the United Nations also agree that 
their policy in respect of the territories to which 
this Chapter applies, no less than in respect of 
their metropolitan areas, must be based on the 
general principle of good-neighbourliness, due ac- 
count being taken of the interests. and well-being 
of the rest of the world, in social. economic. and 
commercial matters.” 
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The Sub-Committee then considered the time at 
which information should be submitted. After con- 
siderable discussion in which the value of annual re- 
ports was stressed, Mr. M. P. Ryckmans, the Belgian 
delegate, submitted the following proposal: 


Member states transmitting information under Ar- 
ticle 73(c) are invited to send to the Secretary- 
General by June 30 of each year, the most recent 
information which is at their disposal. 


There was general agreement with the Belgian pro- 
posal and it was decided that a resolution should be 
circulated among the delegates in order that a vote 
could be taken at the next meeting. 


Nature of information to be submitted 


With regard to the nature of the information which 
should be submitted there was considerable divergence 
of opinion. Sir Maharaj Singh, the Indian delegate. 
asked that in view of the acceptance of the principle 
of political advancement in Article 73(a) and the 
progressive development of free political institutions 
in Article 73(b) the information supplied should 
cover these matters. Mr. Liu Chieh. the Chinese dele- 
gate, admitted that there was no such obligation under 
Article 73(e) but said that information on political 
advance would be of great value. Mr. Ivor Thomas. 
the United Kingdom delegate. said that the Charter 
laid no obligation on the administering power to sub- 
mit information other than that specifically called for 
in Article 73(e). Mr. Thomas said, however, that 
the United Kingdom would make available the normal 
reports made to Parliament which ~. are made 
public in any case.” 


Restrictive interpretation opposed 


The U.S.S.R. delegate opposed a restrictive inter- 
pretation of Article 73(e) and said that the organiza- 
tion should also receive information on the political 
and social factors mentioned in Article 73, paragraphs 


(a) and (b). 


The delegates of Belgium, France and Australia 
supported Mr. Thomas in his interpretation of the 
obligation provided in Article 73(e), but recognized 
the value of information on political and administra- 
tive developments. Dr. Worm Muller (Norway). the 
Chairman. said that the general view seemed to be 
that no obligations attached to the submission of in- 
formation other than that provided for in paragraph 
(e) of Article 73, but that the voluntary submission 
of information would be desirable. 


The Sub-Committee then began discussion as to 
what should be done with the information submitted. 
Mr. Liu Chieh, the Chinese delegate, proposed that it 
be handed over to the Trusteeship Council. Further 
discussion on this question was postponed until the 


next meeting. 





Method of Voting in Security Council 


First Committee postpones discussions in order to study proposals 


Derive the week the General Assembly's First 
(Political and Security) Committee held six meet- 
ings on November 12. 14, 15, 16 (two) and 18. On 
November 12 it concluded its discussion, begun earlier. 
of an Australian draft resolution for the preparation 
of rules to govern the admission of new Members to 
the United Nations (see page 45). 


On November 14 it took up consideration of three 
items on its agenda: 


1. The application of Article 27 of the Charter of 
the United Nations (dealing with the method of voting 
in the Security Council) in the proceedings of the 
Security Council during 1946, and including the exer- 
cise and the purported exercise of the right of “veto” 
upon Security Council decisions conferred by Article 
27 and the circumstances connected therewith. 


2. Calling of a general conference of the Members 
of the United Nations for the purpose of revising the 
Charter, the primary object to be the elimination of 
the voting system laid down in Article 27. paragraph 
3 (the “veto” or unanimity rule). 


3. The calling in conformity with Article 109 of 
the Charter of a general conference of the Members of 
the United Nations for the purpose of reviewing the 
Charter, the conference to be held at the same place 
as the second session of the General Assembly in 1947 
and to begin work immediately after the conclusion of 
the Assembly. 


This third item further proposes the appointment 
of a special committee composed of representatives of 
all Members of the United Nations which before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, express their desire to serve on the com- 
mittee. The committee would consider and report to the 
General Assembly what amendments would make the 
United Nations a more effective instrument to main- 
tain world peace and security. and would invite the 
organs and agencies of the United Nations and inter- 
ested official and private organizations to submit to the 
committee their observations and proposals. 


One by Australia, two by Cuba 


The first item was proposed by Australia; the other 
two by Cuba. A communication to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral from the Cuban delegation on November 8 point- 
ed out that of the two suggestions made by Cuba. the 
first. which refers exclusively to the abolition of the 
“veto,” is in reality included in the second. For this 
reason the delegation of Cuba considered that both 
suggestions could be combined in the second, which 
is of wider scope. since the delegation considered that 


at the appropriate time not only the provisions respect- 
ing the “veto” but also those referring to the admis. 
sion of Members to the United Nations and the juris. 
diction of the International Court of Justice should 
he reviewed. 


In connection with these three items there were four 
supplementary proposals. 


Philippine proposal 


The first is a proposal from the Philippine Republic 
to amend paragraph 3 of Article 27 of the Charter to 
provide that decisions of the Security Council on all 
but procedural matters should be made by an affirma- 
tive vote of seven members including the concurring 
votes of at least three permanent members, instead of 
all five permanent members as required at present. 


The draft resolution notes “that the Security Coun- 
cil has failed to reach an agreement on many current 
and serious problems demanding swift and decisive 
action”; recognizes “that the stalemate has resulted 
from the requirement of unanimity among the five per- 
manent members” and expresses the desire “of enlarg- 
ing the areas of agreement between these five perma- 
nent members.” 


The second supplementary proposal is a draft reso- 
lution on the substance of the second Cuban propo- 
sal, submitted by the Australian delegation with 
the purpose of requesting the permanent members of 
the Security Council to refrain from exercising their 
power of “veto” except in cases under Chapter VII 
of the Charter, which deals with action with respect to 
threats to the peace, breaches of the peace and acts 
of aggression. 


This draft resolution notes “the manner in which 
the power of veto conferred by Article 27 (3) of the 
Charter has been employed in the proceedings of the 
Security Council in relation to matters outside Chap- 
ter VII of the Charter” and expresses the view “that 
in some instances the use and threatened use of such 
power of veto have not been in keeping either with 
the general purposes and principles of the Charter or 
with the understanding of the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization held at San Fran- 


cisco. 


Amendment by Peru 


The third supplementary proposal is a draft resolu- 
tion submitted by the delegation of Peru to amend 
the proposals of Cuba, Australia and the Philippines 
concerning the right of “veto.” It would recommend: 
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(a) that the great powers make a more restricted use 
of the unanimity rule laid down in Article 27, para- 
graph 3. by limiting it to cases in which they are able 
to state publicly in what way the solution proposed for 
an international problem affects their security: and 
(b) that they support juridical or pacific solutions 
based on concepts of international justice and morality 
and on the protection and defence of human rights 
advocated in the San Francisco Charter as a means of 
securing peace. 

The preamble of this draft resolution submits that 
the great majority of representatives of Members of 
the United Nations during the general discussion in 
the General Assembly expressed their opposition in 
principle to the right of “veto”; that the divergencies 
of opinion among this majority related to the advis- 
ability of modifying the exercise of this right and the 
form such modification should take; that it was pos- 
sible to conclude that they desired the great powers to 
make a more restricted use of the right of “veto”— 
based on the unanimity rule—and to endeavor to re- 
concile their disagreements in order to achieve all the 
purposes and aims of the Charter; that since parties 
to a dispute must abstain from voting on questions 
relating to the pacific settlement of that dispute, the 
unanimity rule should be invoked only in cases where 
a state considers that its security is affected; and that 
the time has not yet arrived to contemplate the amend- 
ment of the Charter with a view to abolishing the right 
of “veto.” the revision of which would be advisable 
only when the political and international circumstances 
that determined its inclusion have disappeared, and 
when the gradual development of international justice 
ensures a more satisfactory method of settling disputes. 


Argentine suggestion 


The fourth supplementary proposal, submitted by 
Argentina. suggests that the General Assembly rec- 
ommend to the Security Council that it include in its 
rules of procedure a comprehensive definition of what 
are procedural matters and as accurate an enumeration 
as possible of such matters; the enumeration, however, 
should not be limitative, and the Council should de- 
cide by an affirmative vote of seven members if some 
case not foreseen in the enumeration is or is not a 
procedural matter. 


A further recommendation it proposes is that the 
members of the Security Council should abstain from 
voting when they are a party to a dispuie that the 
Council tries to settle by peaceful means. Any vote 
produced under such conditions would not be consid- 
ered valid by the Council and would not alter the deci- 
sion of the voting members. 


As the general discussion opened on November 14. 
Paul Hasluck of Australia recalled that at San Fran- 
cisco the small powers which were opposed in prin- 
ciple to the unanimity rule had agreed to it because 
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of the danger that the Charter could not be established 
unless this rule was written into it and also because 
the great powers promised to use it with moderation. 
Australia supported the system of unanimity rule so 
long as it was applied only within the scope of Chap- 
ter VII, but had always been opposed to its use in con- 
nection with the peaceful settlement of disputes. 


The Australian resolution did not aim at a revision 
of the Charter. The Australian delegation considered 
that measures to amend the Charter would be prema- 
ture at this stage and of no practical effect, since the 
great powers whose consent was necessary could pre- 
vent them from passing. Australia’s purpose was to 
attempt to apply the Charter in its present form and 
to ensure that the Security Council became an effective 
instrument for the maintenance of peace. 


So long as there was no possibility of amending the 
Charter, the only hope for small states was that the 
great powers would use their unanimity rule with mod- 
eration and in the interest of the effective functioning 
of the Council, that they would consult together more 
frequently, and that there would be a greater spirit 
of compromise among them. 


Cuba’s views 


Dr. Guillermo Belt of Cuba charged that the use 
made of the unanimity rule showed that it had been 
employed to obtain national political advantages and 
not to further the political interests of the United 
Nations. 


He said the campaign against the unanimity rule 
had originated from abuse of the “veto” right. The 
great powers could enhance their international prestige 
only by applying democratic principles, by respecting 
the independence of the small nations, and by fulfilling 
their international obligations by other than imperi- 
alistic economic and military methods. 


He was not in favor of the proposal that an attempt 
be made to limit the use of the unanimity rule by 
means of an agreement between the great powers. for 
the promises they had made at San Francisco had not 
been kept. He considered that they were not to be 
trusted and that this procedure would, in fact, amount 
to a confirmation of the privileges enjoyed by the great 
powers. 


Philippine suggestion 


Mariana J. Cuenco of the Philippine Republic de- 
clared that revision of the voting procedure in the 
Security Council was necessary if a failure of the 
United Nations was to be averted. The voice of a 
single country could not be allowed to render all the 
other countries powerless and thus turn the General 
Assembly into a purely decorative body. 


However, in view of existing conditions in the 
world, the Philippine proposal did not advocate the 








total abolition of the unanimity rule. The new method 
of voting which he suggested would apply to all im- 
portant questions including those relating to the use 
of sanctions. Mr. Cuenco said he supported the Aus- 
tralian and Cuban proposals. 


Sir Carl Berendsen of New Zealand remarked that 
the Security Council must free itself from the trammels 
that prevented it from acting even on questions of pro- 
cedure if it intended to take up and solve important 
problems. He expressed the conviction that the rule 
of unanimity should not be exercised in the field of the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 


Prefers majority rule 


F. van Langenhove of Belgium stated that in prin- 
ciple Belgium was not opposed to maintaining the rule 
of the unanimity of the great powers, although it pre- 
ferred the rule of the majority vote of great and small 
powers, which was unfortunately impracticable under 
present conditions. 


The controversy which had arisen in connection with 
the “veto” was not caused by a plot against peace, but 
rather by the abuse of the “veto.” The problem was 
to abolish or mitigate the disadvantages without abol- 
ishing the rule itself. To attain this aim, the great 
powers should not make use of the unanimity rule save 
by way of exception, and definitely not in cases of the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. Furthermore, if the 
unanimity rule was used at all, it should be used only 
for reasons based on the Charter and not, as had been 
the case in the admission of new Members, for reasots 
alien to the Charter. 


He believed that in cases where a permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council found itself unable to ac- 
cept the decisions of the Council unreservedly. it 
should not use its right of “veto” but restrict itself to 
making reservations in cases where it had no major 
motive for acting otherwise. 


Jozef Winiewicz of Poland examined the question of 
the unanimity rule from an historical and legal point 
of view. Amendments designed to alter Article 27 of 
the Charter would have the effect of causing a change 
in the present system of international relations, which 
would be dangerous, he felt, in view of existing politi- 
cal difficulties. 

Dr. José Arce of Argentina said that his delegation 
would vote in favor of the Cuban proposal because it 
considered that the rule of unanimity of the great 
powers was contrary to the Preamble and purpose of 
the Charter, both of which were based on the principle 
of the equality of all the powers. 


Poses question 


He wondered what would happen if a large majority 
of the Members of the United Nations refused to elect 
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the non-permanent members of the Security Council or 
to vote in the General Assembly. Under the present 
system of voting, this would prevent the Council and 
the General Assembly from proceeding with their de. 
liberations. Such action would lead to a deadlock and 
would necessitate the abolition of the right of “veto” 
which, if maintained as it stood, would result in the 
disintegration of the United Nations. 


He suggested that the General Assembly should 
adopt a recommendation urging the members of the 
Council to observe more carefully the principles of the 
Charter, to bear in mind their position as representa- 
tives of the United Nations as a whole and place the 
collective interest of the latter before their own indi- 
vidual interests. He suggested further that the General 
Assembly should be entitled by a majority vote of two- 
thirds or three-quarters to overrule a “veto” exercised 
in the Security Council. 


Dr. Hector David Castro of El Salvador declared it 
was necessary to put an end to the abuse of the una- 
nimity rule. He would. therefore, vote for any propo- 
sal which tended to reduce the scope of that rule. He 
believed that the abstention of a permanent member 
should not be considered as opposition or as a negative 
vole. 


Meeting of November 15 


At the meeting of the Committee on November 15, 
Senator Tom Connally summarized the United States 
position on the principle of the unanimity rule under 
nine headings. 


The United States. he said, regarded the principle of 
the unanimity of the great powers as essential for the 
successful functioning of the United Nations. 


It must not, however. be used to frustrate the func- 
tioning of the United Nations. 


The United States assumed that the permanent mem- 
hers of the Security Council would not use their “veto” 
power wilfully to obstruct the operation of the Coun- 
cil, but only in very rare and exceptional cases. 


The permanent members of the Council were Mem- 
bers of the United Nations before they were members 
of the Council, and membership on the Council ex- 
empted them from no obligation, but rather laid upon 
them, as trustees for all, the “primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. 

The United States Government did not favor a hasty 
attempt to amend the Charter. However, he hoped 
that full agreement, including, of course, that of the 
five permanent members of the Council, might make it 
possible in the future to modify the practice of the 
great powers’ unanimity as it applied in the peaceful 
settlement of disputes under Chapter VI. 


In his opinion the Council should endeavor to 
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clarify the voting formula in the light of experience 
and practical need as soon as possible. 


The Council should resolve the doubts regarding the 
two types of vote in the Council by inserting in its 
rules of procedure as complete a list of procedural 
decisions as it could agree on. 


The United States considered the requirement that a 
party to a dispute should abstain from voting as an 
exception to the general rule set forth in Article 27. 
No legal technicalities could be permitted to becloud 
this fundamental concept. 


The problem of a permanent member abstaining 
without invoking the unanimity rule deserved careful 
consideration, especially with respect to the peaceful 
settlement of disputes when a permanent member 
might not entirely approve of the majority opinion, 
yet be unwilling to block all action by the use of 
this rule. 


General objectives 


The General Assembly, Senator Connally thought. 
should focus any recommendations on general objec- 
tives rather than assume to dictate technical details, 
which were the province of the Council’s own rules 
of procedure. 


Australia’s resolution was moderate, for it dealt with 
general objectives, but the United States believed that 
the specific recommendation that permanent members 
should refrain from invoking this unanimity rule ex- 
cept in a case raised under Chapter VII of the Charter 
should first be considered by the permanent members 
of the Council. 


Alberto Ulloa of Peru said his delegation opposed 
any immediate revision of the Charter and felt that the 
principle of unanimity must remain. His delegation 
believed that the interests of the General Assembly 
would be best served by appealing to the great powers 
to use the unanimity rule in the most restricted way 
possible—on questions actually involving their own 
security. The great powers would then be forced to 
develop moral responsibility toward universal public 
opinion. 


Hopes effort will be crushed 


Vlada Popovich of Yugoslavia declared that the 
foundations of the United Nations were already being 
undermined by the proposed resolutions which vio- 
lated the principle of unanimity in the name of 
democracy. He hoped that the effort to revise the 
Charter would be crushed. 


Dr. J. H. van Royen of the Netherlands said that 
although his Government considered any present revi- 
sion of the Charter inappropriate, he felt that the 
great powers should be asked to recognize the re- 
sponsibilities which their privileges entailed. He 
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therefore favored the reasonable and moderate Aus- 
tralian resolution. 


Andrei Y. Vyshinsky of the U.S.S.R. contended that 
the principle of unanimity was the basis for the solu- 
tion of the problems confronting the great powers. 
He replied to various arguments that had been pre- 
sented and then expressed the opinion that the present 
attacks of certain nations on the use of the unanimity 
rule were, in effect, tactical manoeuvres in a strategic 
plan to strike at the unity of the great powers and 
destroy that unity which must be maintained despite 
ideological and political differences. 


Courage must be found, he said, to defend the truth 
that a United Nations organization of 54 nations 





Switzerland and the Court 


At a brief meeting on November 15 the Se- 
curity Council unanimously adopted without dis- 
cussion a recommendation to the General Assem- 
bly on how Switzerland may become a party to 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 
In a letter forwarded to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations on October 26 the Swiss Fed- 
eral Council had asked to be informed of the 
requirements. 

Under Article 93, paragraph 2, of the Charter of 
the United Nations a state which is not a Member 
of the United Nations may become a party to the 
Statute of the Court on conditions to be determined 
in each case by the General Assembly on the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 

The conditions recommended in this case are that 
Switzerland should become a party to the Statute on 
the date it deposits with the Secretary-General an 
instrument containing: 

(1) Acceptance of the provisions of the Statute. 

(2) Acceptance of all the obligations of a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations under Article 94 of the 
Charter. (This article provides that each Member 
undertakes to comply with the decision of the Court 
in any case to which it is a party, and that if any 
party to a case fails to perform the obligations in- 
cumbent upon it under a judgment rendered by the 
Court, the other party may have recourse to the 
Security Council, which may make recommenda- 
tions or decide on measures to be taken to give 
effect to the judgment). 

(3) An undertaking to contribute to the ex- 
penses of the Court such equitable amount as the 
General Assembly is to assess from time to time 
after consuliation with the Swiss Government. 

The instrument containing these three conditions 
is to be signed on behalf of the Government of 
Switzerland and ratified as required by Swiss con- 


stitutional law: 








would be potent only if the five great powers agreed. 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. regretted the intro- 
duction of the Australian, Cuban and Philippine reso- 
lutions which he said sought by amendment to break 
the fundamentals of the Charter. 

The delegation of the U.S.S.R. emphatically op- 
posed the amendment of the Charter and believed that 
the fundamental principles of unanimity were realis- 
tic, functional and conducive to world peace and that 
they fulfilled the aims of a true international organi- 
zation. 


Meetings on November 16 


On November 16 General Carlos P. Romulo of the 
Philippine Republic stated that the basic structure of 
the United Nations was inadequate for the mainten- 
ance of peace, for the very existence of the unanimity 
rule deprived the General Assembly of all essential 
power and reduced the Security Council to impotence. 

If an international order was to be established and 
the rule of law substituted for the prevailing anarchy, 
then the method which proved satisfactory in national 
matters would have to be adopted internationally; in 
other words, the General Assembly should become a 
one-chamber or two-chamber legislature where states 
would be repersented in proportion to their resources, 
populations or other determining factors. 

It was not fair that the great powers with a total 
population of only 850,000,000 should not allow any 
real representation to the small nations which com- 
prised 1,400,000,000 human beings. If peace was to be 
maintained, there should be a real balance in the rep- 
resentation of the small and great powers; then the 
abolition both of the unanimity rule and of the prin- 
ciple of voting equality as between the great and small 
powers would be justified. 

In a General Assembly so constituted and having 
world-wide legislative power, the majority vote should 
be the rule. This, he said, was the only way in which 
the armaments race could be stopped. This General 
Assembly should have power to regulate and prohibit 
certain types of armaments, to set up a world-wide 
system of inspection and to establish tribunals on a 
world-wide scale. 

General Romulo stated he would vote in favor of 
the Cuban proposal. 


No need to modify Charter 

Don Felix Nieto del Rio of Chile remarked that he 
would not vote in favor of any of the proposals, for 
he considered that there was no urgent necessity to 
modify the Charter at present. He appealed to the 
great powers to act with greater cohesion in order that 
the unanimity rule should not have to be enforced too 
frequently. 

Vladimir Clementis of Czechoslovakia declared that 
in the present chaotic conditions the introduction into 
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the Charter of abstract principles, such as the theoreti. 
cal equality of states, would create a grave danger 
and would reduce the United Nations to impotence. 
He would vote against any proposal for the revision, 
directly or indirectly, of Article 27. 


Camille Chamoun of Lebanon remarked that the 
unanimity rule had more often been a source of con- 
flict and friction than of concord among the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. He cited sey. 
eral instances which he said showed the need for a 
revision of the Charter. He would vote in favor of 
the Cuban proposal which seemed to provide an effec. 
tive procedure for revising the Charter when this be- 
came necessary. 


Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo of China thought that the 
moment was not opportune for a revision of the Char- 
ter, and any premature attempt at revision would un- 
dermine the very foundations of the organization. 


To change the voting procedure because of lack of 
unanimity among the great powers would lead to the 
opposite result from that desired and would lessen 
co-operation between the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, and also between the members of 
the Council themselves. 


Suggested action 


He suggested that the General Assembly could rec- 
ommend that the Security Council re-examine its rules 
of procedure, taking into account the views expressed 
in the Committee, or as the simplest method it could 
ask the five great powers to reconsider their San Fran- 
cisco declaration and render it more lucid and to 
agree among themselves to extend its scope in the 
light of the experience of the last 10 months. 


The advantage of this would be to make any revi- 
sion of Article 27 of the Charter superfluous. In order 
to obviate discussion as to whether a question was one 
of procedure or substance, the great powers could 
place immediately in the list of questions necessitating 
only a procedural vote those on which unanimous 
agreement had been reached. Other questions should 
be re-examined in the light of the opinions expressed 
in the Committee and at the General Assembly. 


Dr. Koo suggested that the abstention of permanent 
members should be particularly studied with special - 
reference to the observations of the representative of 
El Salvador. 


P. Leao Velloso of Brazil was in favor of the Aus- 
tralian proposal, which appeared to him merely to 
constitute an appeal to the permanent members of the 
Security Council to use their right of “veto” with 
moderation. He was unable to support the Cuban pro- 
posal, as he doubted if there was at present any imper- 
ative necessity to amend the Charter. 


Vassili Dendramis of Greece pointed out tha‘ the 
small powers, Greece among them, were interested in 
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seeing that the “veto” right was limited, but because 
of the present political tension between the great pow- 
ers, any alteration of the Charter would be likely to 
compromise an already uneasy situation. Nevertheless. 
Greece would vote in favor of the Australian proposal. 


Dr. Alfonso Lopez of Colombia believed that the 
general feeling of the Committee was opposed to re- 
vision of the Charter at the present time. He associated 
himself with this trend of opinion as long as the con- 
duct of the permanent members of the Council did not 
make further requests for revision necessary. 


Reports declaration 


He said he was glad to hear that the great powers 
were planning to make a declaration complementary 
to the San Francisco one. If they did not reaffirm and 
expand the principles contained in their San Francisco 
statement, the Colombian delegation would vote in fa- 
vor of the Australian proposal or any other similar 
proposal such as, for instance. the Peruvian one. 


Alexandre Parodi of France considered that the real 
problem was to discover how to improve the situation 
with the consent of the permanent members of the 
Security Council without altering the Charter. With 
this in view. he suggested that the Council’s method of 
working should be improved in such a way as to avoid 
too frequent recourse to the vote. Real progress could 
be made if the members of the Council attempted to 
come to an understanding before a question was placed 
on the agenda. To arrange this. a rapporteur or a 
small committee, composed of members selected from 
among the representatives least closely concerned in 
the matter, could be appointed for each question. The 
rapporteur of this committee would clear away irrele- 
vancies, seek the best solutions and endeavor to achieve 
a compromise between the various points of view. 


Option suggested 


He also suggested that the unanimity rule should be 
optional and not automatic. If a single permanent mem- 
ber now found itself in a minority as a result of its 
vote or abstained, its attitude amounted to a “veto” 
whether the member concerned wished that result or 
not. Immense progress would be achieved if the great 
powers could agree on an interpretation of Article 27 
making the right of “veto” optional. Permanent mem- 
bers would alone be free to decide whether their vote 
was to count as a “veto” or not. 


Mr. Parodi offered two alternative ways of putting 
this suggestion into effect: the vote of a permanent 
member which was in a minority or which abstained 
would count as a “veto” only on its express request to 
that effect, or its minority vote or abstention would 
count as a “veto” unless it expressed a wish to the 
contrary. 


Mr. Parodi submitted that the first suggestion would 
require only a simple modification of the rules of pro- 
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cedure. and he thought the second one could be put 
into effect by means of an interpretation and without 
amending the Charter. 


He proposed the following procedure: 

(1) The Committee should request the Secretary- 
General to draw up a statement in tabulated form of 
the delegations’ proposals and suggestions. 

(2) The Committee should adjourn the debate on 
the voting procedure and on the revision of the Charter 
for a few days, in order to give the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council an opportunity to confer. 


Mr. Parodi said he would ask to have these proposals 
put to a vote when the list of speakers was exhausted. 


Afternoon meeting 


At the afternoon meeting on November 16, Louis 
S. St. Laurent of Canada said that his delegation be- 
lieved that the Charter in its present form should be 
given a longer period of trial than one year, but it 
did join in the demand voiced by many other delega- 
tions that the “veto” be employed in future with re- 
straint and in the interest of the United Nations as a 
whole. 


The experience of the last nine months could scarce- 
ly be said to have demonstrated that the Council would 
be capable under its present practices and procedures 
of taking prompt and effective action. If a permanent 
member decided after careful consideration to exer- 
cise the “veto,” that member should, before exercising 
it, state the grounds on which it based its conclusion 
that the interest of the whole organization required that 
it exercise its “veto” in this particular instance. 


Roberto MacEachen of Uruguay said his delegation 
had been prepared to vote for the Australian resolu- 
tion, but now, in view of the efforts to find a solution 
in the Security Council itself, he seconded the proposal 
made by the French delegate. 


Should make Charter work 
Philip Noel-Baker said the United Kingdom would 


not vote for any proposal to amend the Charter at the 
present time. It would be foolish to consider an amend- 
ment of the Charter; what should be considered was 
how to make the Charter work. 


Citing examples, he declared that the Council was 
working much less well for peace than it could. Una- 
nimity could have been reached in virutally all cases 
before the Council, had the representative of the 


U.S.S.R. so desired, he added. 


He was in warm agreement with the French delegate 
who had said that the members of the Council should 
try to negotiate between themselves before plunging 
into full debate in the Council. These negotiations 
should not lead to the exclusion of a matter from the 
agenda of the Council; the point was that the Council 
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members should try to reach agreement before the 
processes of the Security Council were invoked. 


Mr. Noel-Baker said he agreed that the whole prob- 
lem of the voting procedure in the Security Council 
could be submitted to the Big Five on the clear under- 
standing, however, that there was no attempt to impose 
something from the outside and that nothing should 
be taken out of the hands of the General Assembly. He 
supported the French suggestion. 


Favors review of Chartier 


Herard Rey of Haiti stated he was in favor of the 
Cuban proposal to call a general conference to review 
the Charter. 


Mahmoud Bey Fawzi of Egypt commented that of 
all the proposals his delegation was particularly in 
favor of two — to devise a system to decide what was 
a procedural and what a substantive matter, and to 
consider the absence or abstention of a permanent mem- 
ber of the Council was not a “veto”: also that no 
Council member could be both judge and party to a 
dispute. 


Dr. Carlos Eduardo Stolk of Venezuela said his dele- 
gation was not in favor of the Cuban proposal to amend 
the Charter. He believed that the General Assembly 
should recommend that the permanent members of the 
Council amplify the Declaration of the Four Sponsor- 


ing Powers at San Francisco and inform the General 
Assembly of the results of their deliberations. 


Finn Moe of Norway made an appeal not to call the 
provisions of Article 27 the “veto” power but the rule 
of unanimity because it expressed much better the real 
nature of Article 27. His delegation supported strongly 
the suggestions made by Mr. Parodi. 


Henrik Kauffman of Denmark said his delegation 
fully shared the views of the delegates of the | great 
powers that a revision of the Charter was comide the 
realm of practical politics. He also supported the 
French suggestions. 


Meeting of November 18 

On November 18 Dr. Francis Illescas of Ecuador 
remarked that the “veto” was a product of secret diplo- 
macy. Ecuador was opposed to the right of “veto” as 
it affected the Pan-American principles on which the 
Act of Chapultepec was based. He could not. however, 
endorse the Cuban proposal for an amendment of the 
Charter as he considered this premature. 


kK. P. S. Menon of India declared that the “veto.” 
however undemocratic it seemed in theory, was in its 
essence a reflection of the realities of the international 
situation. The more the tension in the international 
sphere eased, the less the “veto” would be used. What 
was needed was not to restrict the area of the “veto” 
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but to regulate its use, and this surely was a matter for 
the permanent members to consider. The Indian dele. 
gation therefore supported the French proposal. 


Heaton Nicholls of the Union of South Africa said 
his delegation aligned itself with the general trend to 
restore the atmosphere of friendly co-operation be. 
tween the permanent members of the Security Council. 
This co-operation could not be regained by any altera. 
tion of the Charter at present. 


Dr. Ricardo Fournier of Costa Rica foresaw that 
the “veto” would undergo certain changes and be. 
come less necessary. 


Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro said Panama was ready to vote 
for any resolution which would put an end to the dis. 
quieting and unnecessary use of the “veto.” 


Adolfo Costa du Rels stated that Bolivia would sup- 
port any resolutions which would contain proposals 
to study the methods according to which the questions 
of procedure could be settled in the Security Council 
by simple majority, and to establish by means of an 
ad hoc committee of limited membership as clearly as 
possible what is understood by procedural questions. 


Force of world opinion 


Mr. Hasluck then pointed out that the reality of the 
present situation was that the Charter could not be 
amended unless the five permanent members of the 
Security Council agreed to amend it. Although the 
record of the Council had been a discreditable one, 
Australia still felt that the permanent members could 
not for long ignore the force of world opinion. 


Regarding the French proposal, he said whatever 
came out of the debate should be the opinion of the 
majority of the General Assembly; nothing else could 
be substituted for that opinion. Neither the First Com- 
mittee nor the General Assembly could delegate its re- 
sponsibility to any group. 


Dr. Belt said he would be glad to accept the French 
suggestion, provided the postponement would not be 
for long. 


Before the vote on the French resolution was taken, 
Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. made a statement 
in which he said the delegation of the U.S.S.R. was 
categorically opposed to any attempt to revise the 
Charter. It was opposed to the resolutions submitted 
by Australia, Cuba, the Philippines, Peru and the 


Argentine. 


His delegation was also opposed to the French reso- 
lution, for, he said, there was no necessity for any 
“logical classification” of the proposals before the 
Committee. The meaning of all these resolutions was 
perfectly clear without further study. 


The French resolution was then put to a vote and 
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adopted by 38 votes against six, with five abstentions. 
The effect of this action was that further consideration 
was postponed so that the delegations and especially 
the five permanent members of the Security Council 
might study all the proposals on the method of voting 
in the Security Council. 


In this connection the Committee requested its Rap- 


S up-ComMitTEE 1 of the Fourth Committee, charged 
with the detailed consideration of the draft trusteeship 
agreements, held its first meeting on November 15. 
It unanimously elected Dr. Roberto MacEachen of 
Uruguay, as Chairman, and Dr. Karel Lisicky, of 
Czechoslovakia, Rapporteur. 

On the suggestion of the Chairman, it was decided, 
after some discussion, to proceed first with a full ex- 
amination of one selected agreement. Each clause 
would have two readings, the first to enable Members 
to express their views, and the second for the purposes 
of debate and of reaching decisions. It was agreed. 
however. that no decision reached regarding the first 
agreement examined should prejudice the considera- 
tion of subsequent agreements. 

The Sub-Committee then decided to consider first 
the agreement submitted by New Zealand relating to 
Western Samoa. 


Conditions in Samoa 


Mr. C. G. R. McKay (New Zealand) gave a brief 
account of the condition of the peoples of Samoa. He 
explained that the population—over ninety per cent 
Samoan—lived a simple, non-industrialized life ac- 
cording to a just social system they had themselves 
developed and which, after many years of experience, 
the New Zealand Government would consider unwise 
to change. 

He stated that every effort was being made, how- 
ever. to develop the people towards self-government, 
and that twenty-seven Samoans were now being 
trained in New Zealand to replace New Zealanders in 
the administration of the mandated territory. 

The Sub-Committee then proceeded to a considera- 
tion of the preamble of the trusteeship agreement. 
paragraph by paragraph. 

Sir Maharaj Singh, (India) expressed the view that 
the preamble to this and all other agreements should 
clearly state that sovereignty was vested in the peoples 
of the trust territories and not in the administering 
power, the latter having only temporary administra- 
tive functions and responsibilities pending the achieve- 
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Trusteeship Agreements Discussed 





porteur in co-operation with the Secretariat to estab- 
lish a logical classification of the many suggestions 
made by the various delegations during the discussion. 

Mr. Hasluck then stated that in view of the disap- 
pointing statement by the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
he felt that the sooner the Committee took up the 
matter again, the better. 





Principle of U. N. administration proposed 


ment of self-government by the mandated territory. 

There were no objections voiced to this view, 
but Mr. Paul-Emile Naggiar (France) reserved the 
right to comment on it later. The Chairman pointed 
out that no decisions were being taken at this stage. 

At the second meeting of the Sub-Committee, the 
delegate for India presented the points in support of 
the resolution, previously introduced by the Indiap 
delegation, proposing that, as a rule, the administer- 
ing authority for all trust territories should be the 
United Nations itself. 

Article 2 of the draft agreement for Western Samoa, 
which was being discussed by the Sub-Committee, 
names New Zealand as the administering authority. 


Indian proposal explained 


In explaining his proposal, Sir Maharaj Singh 
(India) drew attention to the fact that Article 81 of 
the Charter states that the administering authority 

. may be one or more states or the organization 
itself.” His proposal, he said, did not, therefore, seek 
to change the Charter in any way. It merely called 
for a recommendation from the Sub-Committee that 
the principle be recognized that it would be desirable. 
as a rule, to designate the United Nations itself as ad- 
ministering authority and that, when this principle 
had been recognized, it should be applied. 

In support of his proposal, Sir Maharaj Singh said 
that he believed that in this way the advancement of 
the peoples in trust territories towards self-govern- 
ment would be speeded up. The capacity of such peo- 
ples for self-government, he said, was often far in 
advance of the status which an administering power 
was inclined to grant. He suggested also that under 
the administration of the United Nations there would 
be stricter control of the setting up of military bases 
in trust territories. This, he said, would contribute 
better to the maintenance of world peace. 

If it were argued that the United Nations pos- 
sessed no machinery to administer trust territories, he 
would answer that such machinery should be set up. 
The cost should not be great as most of the territories 
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could support themselves. For those territories which 
could not. he suggested that international loans could 
be raised. He added that he would have no objection 
to a state’s continuing to act as administering author- 
ity pending the establishment of the necessary United 
Nations machinery. provided that it were made clear 
that it was doing so only temporarily and as agent for 
the organization. 


Introduction of this proposal created a procedure 
problem for the Sub-Committee. 


A problem of procedure 


At its first meeting. it had decided that there should 
be a first reading of each draft agreement during 
which Members would express their views without 
having a debate or reaching decisions. There would 
then be a second reading at which stage the full de- 
bate would be held and decisions arrived at. Since 
the Indian resolution posed a principle of a general 
nature which. if accepted. would apply to all agree- 
ments there was some feeling that it might, therefore, 
be advisable to consider the resolution on its merits 
first. The Indian delegation had reserved the right to 
submit a suggested modification of Article 2 of the 
draft agreement for Western Samoa. 


The Sub-Committee did not reach a decision on the 
matter, but entered on a general discussion, partly on 
the merits of the Indian resolution and partly on the 
best method of procedure to be followed. 


With regard to the Indian proposal, Mr. Liu Chieh 
(China) suggested that. if the Indian resolution were 
intended merely as a clarification of the Charter, it 
could be noted in the records. But if, in fact, it were 
intended to amplify Article 81 of the Charter. it could 
not be accepted by the Sub-Committee and applied to 
the New Zealand or other draft agreements. This, he 
said, the Sub-Committee had no power to do. 


Sir Carl Berendsen (New Zealand) said that if the 
Indian Government meant by its proposal to impugn 
the good intentions of New Zealand towards the peo- 
ple of Samoa he “objected—and objected with indig- 
nation.” Quite apart from that, he said, the concrete 
measures suggested were “totally unacceptable to New 
Zealand.” 


Mr. Kare] Lisicky (Czechoslovakia) maintained 
that in view of New Zealand’s flat rejection of the pro- 
posals there was nothing of a definitive nature which 
the Sub-Committee could do. Their task, he said, was 


to recommend the acceptance or rejection of such 
draft agreements as were submitted. They could rec. 
ommend changes in the drafting to the Members con. 
cerned, but had not the power to insist on those 
changes or to redraft the agreements. Therefore, if 
New Zealand rejected the proposal, the Sub-Commit- 
tee had only to decide whether or not to recommend 
that clause of the New Zealand agreement as it stood. 


This stand was upheld by several delegates including 
those of China, Belgium and the U.S.A. 


At this point. the Australian delegate again raised 
the question of procedure and, following an urgent 
suggestion from Mr. Ivor Thomas, (United Kingdom). 
that there should not be separate debates on each ques- 
tion and that, since it was evident that Members would 
insist on discussing each article as it came up, there 
should therefore be only one reading of each agreement 
during which decisions should be reached, the Chair- 
man, Dr. Roberto MacEachen, suggested that the fol- 
lowing procedure be adopted from now on: 


That from Article 1 onwards, it should be decided 
to have only one reading. during which there would be 
full debate and the reaching of decisions. That the 
Sub-Committee should then return to the Preamble, 
which had already had a first reading, and come to 
decisions regarding that. 


This met with general approval except from Mr. D. 
Stein (U.S.S.R.), who said he would prefer to adhere 
to the original procedure decided upon, as some of the 
delegations were not yet ready to put forward certain 
suggested modifications of the draft agreements. Sir 
Maharaj Singh also pointed out that his resolution 
had been tabled as a general resolution, and that he 
was not at this stage, ready to table a specific modifi- 
cation to the New Zealand agreement. He would like 
more time to prepare such a proposal. He added that 
he did not feel that the Sub-Committee had the author- 
ity to reject the general principle contained in his 
resolution, and said he would reserve his right to table 
the same resolution before Committee 4 as a whole, or, 
if necessary. before the General Assembly in plenary 
session. 

It was finally decided that the Secretariat should 
prepare for the next meeting a paper on suggested 
procedure which would be voted upon without debate 
and that a final decision should be postponed until 
then. No definite decision would be taken with re- 
gard to the Indian proposal until a prior decision had 
been reached with regard to procedure as a whole. 
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The Three New Members 


Afghanistan, Iceland and Sweden welcomed to United Nations 


Ar its 47th plenary meeting on Saturday, November 
9, the General Assembly unanimously decided to 
admit Afghanistan, Iceland and Sweden to Member- 
ship of the United Nations. 

On November 19, representatives of the three coun- 
tries signed instruments of adherence to the Charter in 
the presence of the President of the General Assembly, 
the Secretary-General and the Assistant Secretaries- 
General of the United Nations, and were afterwards 
formally admitted to Membership at the Assembly’s 
48th plenary meeting. 

Welcoming the delegates, President Spaak said that 
it was an important day in the life of the organization 
since it showed that the United Nations was progress- 
ing towards its aim of universality, He emphasized 
that the three new Members had been elected by the 
unanimous decision of the Assembly, and referred to 
their attachment to the principles of democracy and 
social justice. Membership of the United Nations 
brought with it the duties of understanding, tolerance 
and co-operation, and he welcomed the new Members, 
in particular, because he was confident that they 
would collaborate with other Members to achieve the 
aims and ideals of the United Nations. 


Afghanistan 


The representative of Afghanistan, Mr. A. Hasayn 
Aziz, the Afghan Minister to Washington, in express- 
ing his thanks for his country’s election, referred to 
Afghanistan’s adherence to the principles of inde- 
pendence and peace. He said that Afghanistan was 
undertaking the obligations of Membership with a 
keen sense of the noble purpose for which the United 
Nations had been created, and that she had a firm 
faith that the untiring efforts of the United Nations 
would ultimately succeed in achieving everlasting 
peace. 


Iceland 


Iceland’s representative, Mr. Thor Thors, Icelandic 
Minister to Washington, said that this was a long-de- 
sired moment for the people of Iceland and a historic 
event. He thanked the President for his welcome and 
those who had made possible the election of Iceland. 
especially the great powers, and all those who had 
welcomed her at the various meetings where her ap- 
plication had been under consideration. Iceland, he 
said, had always felt herself one of the United Na- 
tions, and referred to her agreement with the United 
States for the establishment of a military base on her 
territory, and her continued shipment of fish to the 
United Kingdom, despite losses of men and _ ships. 
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Iceland was also a Member of UNRRA. Nevertheless 
at San Francisco she had been “outside the Golden 
Gate,” for Iceland would under no circumstances ever 
declare war. The Charter said that new Members 
should be “peace-loving.” and Iceland, perhaps more 
than any other country, could claim to be peace-loving 
since she had no armed forces. 


Iceland realized that the security of one involved 
the security of all. Her contribution would be small, 
but she would give whole-hearted support to keep 
peace alive, realizing that peace and prosperity were 
but different faces of the same thing. Finally he ex- 
pressed the hope that the organization, in which were 
placed the most cherished hopes of all mankind, would 
grow in strength, friendship and wisdom. 


Sweden 


The Swedish representative, Mr. Osten Unden, the 
Swedish Foreign Minister, thanked the President for 
his welcome, and expressed Sweden’s satisfaction at 
having been elected unanimously and her gratification 
at the friendly sentiments expressed in the different 
organs of the United Nations when her admission was 
under discussion. 


In joining the United Nations. Sweden accepted 
limitations on her freedom of action in order to join 
in united effort to ward off threats to the peace. There 
was no difference of opinion in the Swedish Riksdag 
on this question. Sweden had, in the League of Na- 
tions, been one of those who advocated the settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration and concilia- 
tion. She welcomed the establishment of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and hoped that the provi- 
sions for peaceful settlement in the Charter would be 
so applied by the Security Council as to lead to con- 
fidence in its impartiality and wisdom. 


Sweden would participate in the numerous activities 
of the organization with the desire to achieve practical 
results. It was necessary not to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the difficulties of international co-opera- 
tion. By temperament, historical experience, and 
geographical situation the Swedish people were in- 
clined to be tolerant and to see both sides of a ques- 
tion. Sweden had been called in the United States, 
“The land of the middle way.” She would have no 
difficulty in conforming to the principle of the Charter 
“to practice tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors.” 


The President then called upon the three new 
Members to take their seats in the Assembly. 
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Afghanistan 


The Kingdom of Afghanistan, at the crossroads 
of Asia, has an area of 250,000 square miles. and a 
population of 12,000,000 people. It is bounded on the 
north by Russia, on the east and south by China and 
India respectively, and on the west by Iran. The capital 
is Kabul. Pushtu and Farsi are the predominant lan- 
guages of Afghanistan, Pushtu being the most current- 
ly used. 

Legislative power is vested in a King, a Senate con- 
sisting of 45 members appointed by the King, and a 
National Assembly of 109 elected members. The 


Kabul, the capital of 
Afghanistan, above which 
tower the Hindu-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16.- 
000 feet high reaching 25,- 
425 feet one hundred or 
two hundred miles to the 
east. Trade to India flows 
through the famous Khy- 
ber Pass from Kabul to 
Peshawar. Kabul Univer- 
sity, established in 1932, 
has facilites for the study 
of medicine, law, literature 
and science. 


BATA! PASS 


Afghanistan is a mountain. 
ous, land-locked country, 
lying between 61° and 75° 
east longitude, and 29° and 
38° 20’ north latitude, and 
bounded by the U.S.S.R., 
China, India and Iran. It 
has no railways, but motor 
roads link up the capital, 
Kabul with the surround. 
ing countries. 


gn KHYBER PASS 
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present King, Mohammed Zahir Shah, succeeded to 
the throne on November 8, 1933. The country is 
divided into seven major and two minor provinces, 
each under a governor. The legal system is based on 
the Hanifi Code of the Shariat, which was derived 
from the Koran. 


Only 10% of land under cultivation 


Afghanistan is a mountainous and desert country and 
only about 10% of its surface is under cultivation. 
The general yield is two crops per year—one of wheat, 
barley or lentils, and the other of rice, millet and corn 
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(maize). Fruit is also grown extensively, both for home 
consumption and export. 

Three-quarters of the country’s imports consist of 
automotive equipment, cotton textiles, petroleum pro- 
ducts, machinery and millwork, sugar and tea. 

Native handicrafts include the making of silk cloth 
and shawls, sheepskin coats, carpets and rugs, and silk- 
embroidered fabrics. 

The minerals found in Afghanistan include coal. 
iron, copper, lead, gold, silver, asbestos, mica, sul- 
phur, lapis lazuli and other precious stones. In 1925 
petroleum was discovered at Herat and Maimanah. 


A land-locked country 


Afghanistan has no seaports or railroads but from 
the capital, Kabul, roads radiate to Torkham (Khyber 
Pass) 175 miles, Spinboldak (380 miles); Patakisa 
(418 miles); Karatappah (796 miles); and Islam 
Kala (796 miles). Motor transport is rapidly taking 
the place of pack animals as the chief means of con- 
veyance, and plans for construction of roads, dams, 
canals, bridges, power plant, housing, etc. are already 
in operation. 

The official unit of currency is the Afghani, which 
is divided into 100 pues; at present 13.41 afghanis 
are equivalent in exchange value to the United States 
dollar. 

Education in the elementary schools throughout the 
country and also in the secondary schools and colleges 
in Kabul and the provincial capitals is free. The 
Government of Afghanistan pays the expenses of stu- 
dents sent by it to study in foreign countries. Kabul 
has two training schools for teachers, and three mili- 
tary schools. Kabul University, established in 1932, 
has facilities for the study of medicine, law, literature 
and science. Technical, art and commercial schools 
exist in several centers throughout Afghanistan. 

The country has a long tradition of art and litera- 
ture. Ancient monuments and temples, still standing. 
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bear witness to the talent and workmanship of the 
ancient sculptors, architects and artists of Afghanistan. 
Writings containing the teachings, beliefs and history 
of Afghanistan and its people are to be found, dating 
back to as early as 868 A.D. 


Iceland 


The name, Iceland, is misleading. Actually the cli- 
mate of Reykjavik, the capital of the country, is no 
colder in January than it is in New York. However, 
there is little difference in Iceland between summer and 
winter, usually only about 30 degrees variation in tem- 


Thingvelli, site of the an- 
cient Icelandic Parliament 
(The Althing), which dates 
from 930 and is the oldest 
parliament in the world. 
Here on June 17, 1944, Ice- 
land was again proclaimed 
a Republic. 





perature. The comparatively mild climate is due to the 
Gulf Stream. which flows around the coasts of Iceland. 

Iceland has sometimes been called the land of frost 
and fire. This is due to the fact that all over the country 
there are hot springs or “geysers,” as they are called. 
spouting with hot water and steam. During the past 
few years this power has been used to heat houses in 
various parts of the country, to supply warm water to a 
number of swimming pools, and to heat greenhouses 
in which vegetables and fruits, even grapes and mel- 
ons. are grown. 

Two years ago the heating plant in Reykjavik was 
completed. It now heats every house in the town by 
the use of hot water from the springs. so that no coal 
or oil is needed to keep the houses warm during the 
long winters. 

On the familiar Mercator maps. Iceland looks a 
small spot far to the north, but it has an area of 
40.000 square miles. It is a fifth larger than Ireland 
and about the same size as Ohio. Only two fifths of 
the country is inhabited and, as a nation, Iceland is 
the smallest in the world, having only about 130.000 
inhabitants. 


Settled by Vikings 


The present inhabitants can practically all trace 
their ancestry to the old Vikings who settled there in 
the ninth century. It is estimated that the origin of the 
Icelandic population is about 70% Norwegian, 20% 
Irish, and 10% Scotch, English and Danish. The lan- 


guage spoken today in Iceland is practically the same 
as was spoken there 1,000 years ago, so that a child 
of today can read the old Icelandic Sagas of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The settlers of Iceland were Norwegian chieftains 
who, fleeing the oppression of a king. sailed towards 
the west in search of freedom. In 930 they estab- 


lished their own Parliament and formed a Republic. 
Icelanders are proud of the fact that their Parliament 
has survived through the centuries, often against hard. 
ship and foreign interference, and is the oldest in 
existence today. 

After three centuries of complete independence, Ice. 
land became a dependent of Norway and, about a 
century later, came under Denmark. Gradually it be- 
came more independent, until, on December 1, 1918, 
under a treaty between Iceland and Denmark which 
expired on January 1, 1944, Iceland became a free and 
sovereign state, in a personal Union with Denmark, 
the King of Denmark also being King of Iceland. 

On June 17, 1944, the Republic of Iceland was 
established with a celebration at Thingvelli, the site of 
Iceland’s ancient Parliament. Mr. Sveinn Bjornsson, 
who, during the three preceding years, had been 
Regent, was elected as the Republic’s first President. 

Supreme power is vested in the President and a 
Cabinet responsible to the Parliament of fifty-one 
members. 


One of the “associated” nations 


During the war, Iceland was classified as one of the 
“associated” nations because of its close co-operation 
with the Allies. In July, 1941, the Icelandic Govern- 
ment made an agreement with the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, whereby the United States was 
permitted to use Iceland as a base during the war. 
This enabled the Allies to keep open the vital air 
routes between the United States, Great Britain and 
Russia, This agreement between the United States and 
Iceland has now expired and all American military 
forces have left. or are about to leave, Iceland. 

Furthermore, the Icelanders supplied England with 
large quantities of fish all during the war years. Some 
250.000 tons yearly were shipped from Iceland, the 


A view of Stockholm show- 
ing the Riksdag, Sweden’s 
parliament. The Riksdag 
has two chambers, the first 
of 150 members and the 
second of 230 members. 
All men and women over 
21 are entitled to vote. 
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Icelandic fishermen sailing their own trawlers, often 
under enemy attack. In this way, Iceland lost 1.8 per 
thousand of its population and 19% of its fishing and 


marine fleet. 


Iceland has no Army, Navy or Armed Forces, and 
throughout their history, the Icelandic people have 
always succeeded in solving their problems by peace- 


ful means. 


Sweden covers the eastern side as well as the south- 
ern tip of the Scandinavian peninsula. In area as well 
as population Sweden is the largest of the four north- 
ern countries. Covering 173,364 square miles, it is 
one of the larger geographic units in Europe, but its 
population is only 6,750,000. 


The Swedish people, like those of Denmark and 
Norway, belong to the Germanic group. In the far 
north, there are about 6,000 nomadic Lapps and along 
the northeastern frontier, dividing the country from 
Finland, a border population of about 40,000 of 
mixed Swedish-Finnish and Finnish origin, Otherwise 
the population is to a high degree homogeneous; 
neither language nor minority problems cause trouble. 


Party government 


The constitution of 1809, still in force, designates 
the King as the chief executive, but by gradual 
changes in practice, the Riksdag or national parlia- 
ment has obtained control, so that the real executive 
officer is the Prime Minister, who, in turn, is de- 
pendent on parliamentary support. He is therefore 
generally the leader of the majority party or head of a 
parliamentary coalition. A change in the government 
can take place any time, but if a cabinet is defeated in 
the Riksdag, it can appeal to the public by calling a 
special election. 


There are four major parties, the Conservatives, the 
Liberals or People’s Party, the Farmers’ Union and 
the Social-Democrats. The Communists are organized 
as a party and in recent elections have made certain 
gains, but still constitute a very small minority. In 
the 1940 elections, the Social-Democrats gained ma- 
jorities in both Chambers of the Riksdag, but during 
the war, remained in the four-party non-Communist 
coalition formed in the fall of 1939. In 1945, how- 
ever, they formed a government of their own and are 
still in power. In the 1944 and 1946 elections they 
lost some support, but still have a working control. 


A policy of neutrality 


In its foreign relations Sweden has pursued a policy 
of neutrality for over 130 years. Since the end of the 
Napoleonic era it has not been involved in any war, 
not has it been in alliance with any great power, In 
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the First World War as well as in the Second, it pre- 
pared to defend its neutrality. 






In proportion to population, Sweden’s foreign trade 
ranks among the highest in the world. Since over half 
the country is covered by forests, chiefly pine and 
spruce, the main exports are lumber, pulp, paper, 
rayon fibers and other wood products. Iron ore is 
the second of its natural resources. As the country 
has no coal, charcoal is used in central Sweden for 
smelting the ore, but the Lapland ores have to be 
exported to coal-bearing countries. Agriculture is still 
the country’s most important industry, supporting, as 
it does, one-third of the population. Two generations 
ago the figure was four-fifths. 
















In recent years, Sweden’s social welfare system has 
been developed to a marked degree. 






Sweden was an original member of the League of 
Nations and one of the first small powers to gain a 
seat on the League Council. It took part in practically 
all the League’s activities, including the imposition of 
sanctions against Italy. 










The above notes on Afghanistan, Iceland and 
Sweden are based on material supplied by the re- 





spective governments. 









Political Rights of Women 


Resolution unanimously approved 


Ox November 16, the Third Committee (Social, Hu- 
manitarian and Cultural) unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution submitted by the Danish delegation, whereby the 
General Assembly will recommend that “all Member 
states which have not already done so, adopt measures 
necesary to fulfill the purposes and ends of the Char- 
ter . . . by granting women the same political rights 
as men.” 


In the Preamble of the Charter, the Peoples of the 
United Nations reaffirmed faith in the equal rights of 
men and women, and in Article 1, one of the purposes 
of the organization is stated as promotion and encour- 
agement of respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all, without distinction as to sex, 
race, etc. The Danish resolution is based on these 
premises. 


Three meetings of the Committee were devoted to this 
subject last week, at which almost all of the delegates 
present spoke. Several delegations were represented by 
women. Sir Carl Berendsen, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. prefaced the discussion on the resolution with a 
brief review of the history of international action on 
the question of the status of women. He pointed out that 
it was first considered by the League of Nations in 
1935 when the Assembly adopted a resolution asking 
Member states to give their views regarding the action 
which the League itself was empowered to take in the 
matter, and to supply information regarding the polit- 
ical and civil status of women within their own coun- 
tries. Information was received from 28 governments. 
representing 38 countries. In 1937 the League estab- 
lished a Committee of Experts to determine the scope 
of a proposed world-wide study on the legal status of 
women. The Committee held three meetings, but fur- 
ther work was interrupted by the outbreak of war. 


U.N.’s Commission on Status of Women 


Consideration of the rights and status of women was 
taken up by the United Nations at San Francisco, when 
references to the status of women were incorporated in 
the Charter. The Brazilian delegation at that time re- 
commended that the Economic and Social Council 
should appoint a special commission to study the polit- 
ical status of women. The Preparatory Commission of 
the United Nations, meeting in London last fall, sug- 
gested that the status of women should be examined by 
the Commission on Human Rights. Subsequently a 
nuclear Sub-Commission of the Commission on Human 
Rights was established by the Economic and Social 
Council. It met in May 1946 and recommended, in its 
report to the nuclear Commission on Human Rights. 
that priority of consideration should be given to the 
political rights of women. 
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At its second session, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil decided to raise the status of the Sub-Commission 
to that of a full Commission, which is expected now 
to meet early in 1947. The Committee Chairman noted 
that progress on the question cf the status of women 
has been slow, but that there has been an increasing 
tendency for states, acting independently of interna- 
tional organizations, to give political rights to women. 


Danish resolution introduced 


Introducing the resolution to the Committee, Mrs. 
Bodil Begtrup of Denmark, who was the Chairman 
of the nuclear Sub-Commission on the Status of 
Women, said that her delegation considers it 
essential that the General Assembly should give em- 
phasis to the promises of the Charter, which she de- 
scribed as a working paper requiring implementation. 
Mrs. Begtrup pointed out that, although the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women would make a study of 
this subject, it might take years, and action by the 51 
nations, such as she was proposing, would not only give 
hope to women that something would be done for them 
hut also would provide moral support to governments 
which are anxious to improve the status of women. 


While all the delegates expressed themselves favor- 
ably on the principle embodied in the resolution as 
adopted, there were two major reservations. The first 
came from Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt of the United 
States. who said she would have preferred to see the 
question referred to the Economic and Social Council. 
with a recommendation that the Council try to help 
those countries which have not already granted equal 
political status to women. To her, the resolution seemed 
superfluous, since it merely repeated what had already 
been accepted by the Member states when they signed 
the Charter. The American delegate made it clear, how- 
ever, that she would not oppose the resolution, and she 
did not propose an amendment. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s suggestion that the resolution be 
referred to the Economic and Social Council for spe- 
cific action was supported by the Australian, Chinese. 
Nicaraguan, Philippine and United Kingdom dele- 
gates. though none of them put forward a formal mo- 
tion. 

Other delegates did not agree with Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
argument, including Dr. Leo Medved of the Ukraine, 
who said that such a step would defer action for more 
than a year. Jan Papanek of Czechoslovakia said that 
the work of the Commission on the Status of Women 
would be made more effective if the resolution were 
adopted as it stood. 

The second major reservation on the resolution came 
from Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit of India, who ob- 
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jected to the restrictive wording of the resolution, but 
who, like Mrs. Roosevelt, said that she would not op- 
pose the resolution as it stood. First of all, she thought 
it wrong to speak of the rights of women apart from 
the rights of human beings as a whole. If it is necessary 
to single out the rights of women, she believed that all 
rights should be cited. She pointed out that Indian 
women already possess political rights, but do not have 
the right to inherit property. 


While no formal amendments to the resolution were 
submitted, many delegates supported Mrs. Pandit’s 
view that the proposal should not be restricted to polit- 
ical rights. France, Panama and the U.S.S.R. all sug- 
gested that the word “political” might be removed 
from the resolution. Brazil thought that economic and 
social rights might be mentioned as well as political. 
Bolivia, Venezuela and Argentina suggested that men- 
tion of equal civil, as well as political, rights should 


be included. 


When the resolution was first submitted to the Com- 
mittee, it contained a second paragraph whereby the 
General Assembly would have recommended that “the 
Security Council and the General Assembly in dealing 
with applications for membership give consideration 
to the political rights of women in applicant states.” 

This section of the resolution, which had been sent 
to the First Committee for consideration, was with- 
drawn by the Danish delegation. In explaining this 
step, Mrs. Begtrup pointed out that the First Commit- 
tee had just concluded its discussion on the principles 
of admission of new Members, and she feared that 
discussion of the Danish proposal, would largely du- 
plicate this work. 


Following Mrs. Begtrup’s statement, the Committee 
took a standing vote on the first part of the Danish 
resolution, in honor of the subject which its members 
had been discussing. The resolution now remains to be 
adopted by the General Assembly in plenary meeting. 
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Camille Chamoun, the Lebanese Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary 
to the Court of St. James, London, since August 1944, was born in Lebanon in 1900, 
\fter graduating in law from the University of Beirut in 1923, he practiced as a lawyer 
until he was elected to Parliament in 1934. Re-elected in 1937, he was appointed in 
1938 as Minister of Finance and later as Minister of Finance and Public Works. In 
1943 he was appointed Minister of the Interior and retained this post until he left to 
take up his present duties. Mr. Chamoun led the delegations of his country to the Civil 
Aviation Conference in Chicago in 1944; the UNESCO Conference and the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the United Nations in London in 1945; and the Palestine Con- 
ference in 1946. He was a delegate to the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
London. 
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Joseph Bech, Minister of Foreign Affairs for Luxembourg, was born in Diekirch, 
Luxembourg, in 1887. After studying in Paris, he graduated in Law in 1912 and was 
called to the Bar. He then began a political career and has been in the government of 
his country without interruption for the past 25 years. Since 1914 he has been a mem- 
her of Parliament and from 1921 to 1925 he was Minister of Justice and Home Affairs. 
From 1926 to 1937 he was Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 1937 
he relinquished the Premiership, but retained the portfolio of Foreign Affairs and has 
continued to hold this position ever since, being confirmed in this office by an over- 
whelming vote of confidence on returning with his government colleagues after the 
liberation of the Grand Duchy. From 1926 to 1940, Mr. Bech represented his country 
at the Assemblies of the League of Nations. He also led the delegations of Luxembourg 
to the San Francisco Conference in 1945 and the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in London in 1946, 

Ww 


Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, deputy chairman of the Mexican delegation in the absence 
of Dr. Castillo Najera, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has been a representative of his 
country at the various meetings of the United Nations since the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in 1945. He was born in Zamora, Michoacan, Mexico in 1898 and after graduating 
in law entered the diplomatic service in 1920. He subsequently served as Secretary of 
Embassy or Chargé d’Affaires in Buenos Aires, Washington, London and Madrid and, 
from 1933, as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, 
El Salvador, Costa Rica, Panama, Uruguay, Paraguay, Holland, Denmark and Cuba. 
In the Mexican Government he has held the offices of Under-Secretary of Education 
and Fine Arts and of Assistant Secretary of Labor and Social Prevision. Dr. Padilla 
Nervo represented his country at the ILO Conference, and the Assemblies of the 
League of Nations in Geneva in 1938 and 1946; the Food and Agricultural Confer- 
ence at Hot Springs, Virginia in 1943, and the Preparatory Commission and UNESCO 
Conference in London. 

Ww 


Dr. Mariano Arguello Vargas. President of the Senate of Nicaragua, was born in 
Granada in 1890 and received his education and degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Granada. From 1917 to 1934 he was a Professor of Civil Law and Com- 
mercial Law in the Universities of Granada and of Managua. He also served between 
1928 and 1930 as an attorney for the National Railroad, the National Bank and as an 
Attorney for the Government of Nicaragua before the Claims Commission. His public 
life has included membership in the Commission of Codification of Nicaragua and in 
the Commission which drafted the present Constitution. He was elected a Senator of 
the Republic in 1939 and from 1940 until 1946 served as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Dr. Arguello was chairman of the delegations of Nicaragua to the second and third 
meetings of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics in Havana 
(1940) and in Rio de Janeiro (1942); the Inter-American Conference on Problems 
of War and Peace in Mexico City and the San Francisco Conference in 1945. 
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Adly: Leaders of the Delegations 


Abdullah Bakr, who is acting chairman of the Iraqi delegation in the absence of the 
chairman, H. E. Ali Jawdat, Iraqi Minister in Washington, recently came to the United 
States as the first Consul General of Iraq in New York. Born in Mosul in 1907, he 
graduated in political science from the American University of Beirut in 1929 and 
jointed the civil service of his country the same year. In 1931 he became private secre- 
tary to the Prime Minister and the following year joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
where he served until 1940. During this period he attended a number of meetings of the 
League of Nations, and the Palestine Conference in London in 1939, as Secretary to the 
Iraqi delegation. At the beginning of 1941 he was appointed Iraqi Consul to Kerman- Mr. Bakr 
shah, Iran, returning to Iraq a year later as Director-General of the Agricultural and of Iraq 
Industrial Bank. In 1943 Mr. Bakr was appointed Consul General to Bombay and 
remained in this position until he left to take up his present duties. 


> 
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C. Abayomi Cassell, Attorney General of Liberia since January 1944, was born 
in the city of Monrovia in 1906. He received his Baccalaureate in the liberal arts in 
1926 and was called to the Bar in 1927. He entered the public service of his country 
in 1928 as Clerk of the Circuit Court of the First Judicial Circuit, Montserrado County. 
Two years later, in 1930, he resigned from this position and for the next nine years 
practiced law privately, eventually rising to the rank of Counselor-at-Law and member 
of the Supreme Court Bar. In 1939 Mr. Cassell re-entered public service as a Revenue 
solicitor in the Department of Justice and at the same time acted as County Attorney for 
Montserrado County. He was appointed Attorney General of Liberia on January 11. ae - 
1944 after the induction of William V.S. Tubman as President of the Republic. Mr. Cassell 
de of Liberia 


Carel Godfried Willem Hendrik, Baron van Boetzelaer van Oosterhout, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for the Netherlands. has been in the diplomatic service of his country 
for the past 23 years. He was born at Amersfoort in 1892 and obtained his degree of 
Doctor of Laws at the Municipal University of Amsterdam. Entering the diplomatic 
service in 1923 he subsequently served as Attaché to the Netherlands Legation in 
Copenhagen and as Secretary to the Netherlands Legations in Washington, Mexico City 
and Brussels where he was promoted Counselor in 1935. The same year he was trans- 
ferred as Counselor to the Legation in Berlin where he remained until April 1940. 
Though appointed Minister to Turkey, the events of World War II prevented him taking 
up this post and he joined the Department of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment, temporarily located in London. In August 1940 he was appointed Nether- 
lands Minister to Washington. Returning to The Hague in April 1946 he became Head ; 
of the Section of Political Affairs in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He was appointed Baron van Boetzelaer 
Foreign Minister in July of this year. of the Netherlands 
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Sir Carl August Berendsen, Chairman of the Third Committee (Social and Humani- 
tarian), has been New Zealand Minister to the United States since 1944. He was born 
in Sydney, Australia in 1890 and went to New Zealand as a child. He studied at the 
Victoria University College, obtaining his Master of Laws degree at the University of 
New Zealand. He entered on a career in public service, interrupted during World War I 
for active service, and in 1928, was appointed Secretary of External Affairs. In 1932 
he was appointed Permanent Head of the Prime Minister’s Department, a position he 
retained until 1943 when he was named first High Commissioner to represent New 
Zealand in Australia. He relinquished this post to take up his present duties. Since 
1926, Sir Carl has represented his country at numerous imperial and international con- 
ferences, including Assemblies of the League of Nations, the Permanent Mandates 
Commission and the San Francisco Conference. He is a member of the Council of Sir Carl Berendsen 
UNRRA, and of the Far Eastern Commission. of New Zealand 
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Lasr week the Third Committee (Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural), having concluded its general 
discussion on the refugee question, began its detailed 
debate on the draft constitution of the IRO. By No- 
vember 16. the Committee had succeeded in agreeing 
on the preamble to the constitution and on article | 
(mandate). but it was foreseen that the volume of work 
ahead of the members might stretch the discussion out 
for weeks. On November 9, a procedure was adopted 
whereby the initial debate on the draft constitution. 
article by article, would be held in plenary meetings 
of the Committee. As drafting points emerged, it was 
agreed that they should be referred to a sub-committee 
for further discussion. This procedure was scrapped 
a week later. 


The fact that the Committee was only able to get 
through the preamble and one article in a week made 
it clear that if every drafting difference were referred 
to a sub-committee, an article-by-article debate would 
be a long and arduous process. On November 16 
the Committee adopted a motion whereby it would it- 
self thrash out the differences as they arose, rather 
than refer them to a small drafting group. This pro- 
posal was adopted unanimously, and this week the 
Committee is continuing what promises to be a lengthy 
series of discussions. 


U. S. proposal on procedure 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, speaking for the United 
States delegation, pointed out that of the 65 amend- 
ments which have been presented but not yet acted 
upon, 50 require action by the Third Committee, and 
54 are amendments presented by the countries of 
origin of the refugees. Only four are proposals which 
had not come up before the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. Eleven general groupings of amendments involve 
important questions of principle. The United States 
delegate pointed out that these amendments would have 
to be dealt with by the Committee ultimately, and that, 
if they were referred to a sub-committee, it would not 
avoid discussion on them when referred back to the 
full Committee. 


Mrs. Roosevelt pointed out that some delegations 
have argued that there is such a confusion of proposals 
that it requires the attention of a small group rather 
than a large committee of 51 members to deal with 
them. She pointed out that if there is confusion it has 
been created by the authors of 54 out of 65 amend- 
ments now before the Committee. “Surely the authors 
know their own amendments,” she said, “and they can 
present them to us. This confusion appears artificial.” 
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Progress of Refugee Debate 


Delegations submit 65 amendments to IRO constitution 


Pointing to the fact that the Committee has an enor- 
mous task in getting through this mass of amend- 
ments on the contentious and urgent subject of a refu- 
gee organization, Mrs. Roosevelt cited the fact that the 
Fifth Committee has before it the financial questions 
of the constitution, but cannot act upon them until the 
Third Committee has completed its deliberations. Like 
the Third Committee, the Fifth must also complete its 
work well in advance of a final date that will be set 
for submission of committee reports to the Assembly, 
and the Fifth Committee must decide on the budget 
and the scales of contribution for the IRO. 

The American delegate pointed out that since the 
great majority of the amendments fall within 11 major 
groupings, the Committee can, by taking decisions on 
principle on each amendment as it comes up in the 
discussions of the constitution, pass quickly on the 
amendments involving the same principle. 


Australian motion rejected 


The first proposal to be considered was an Austra- 
lian motion to entrust the handling of the refugee 
problem to a commission of the Economic and Social 
Council. This was rejected, and the Committee en- 
dorsed the previous Council decision to create a spe- 
cialized agency to handle the refugee problem. 

Alan S. Watt of Australia, in moving his proposal, 
said that in his opinion no valid arguments had so far 
been brought forward to prove that only a specialized 
agency could solve the problems involved and he main- 
tained that the onus of proof rests on those who sup- 
port creation of such an agency. 

John R. Jordan of South Africa, speaking for the 
Australian motion, preferred direct United Nations 
control for work of an essentially short-term nature. 

Mrs. Amanda Labarca of Chile shared the Soviet 
view, expressed in another committee, that the United 
Nations is already too large and expensive, and feared 
that a new specialized agency would involve high ad- 
ministrative costs. 


Andrei Y. Vyshinsky of the U.S.S.R., although not 


speaking directly in support of the Australian motion, 
saw several advantages to it but he held it could not 
usefully be discussed or decided upon before the terms 
of reference and the scope of the work to be done was 
finally determined in the light of the Soviet and other 
amendments to the IRO constitution. He thought the 
problem could be handled by a commission of the 
Economic and Social Council if the commission’s 
work were restricted to repatriation only and its opera- 
tions limited to one year, in accordance with the Soviet 
delegation’s own proposal. 
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Mr. Vyshinsky stressed, however, that there was 
also a very strong argument in favor of going through 
with existing plans for a new specialized agency. 
namely the fact that such a decision had previously 
been taken by various organs of the United Nations. 


The Soviet delegation abstained from voting on this 
motion because it held that the terms of reference and 
scope of work to be done should have been discussed 
before a decision was taken on the proposal. 

Several other speakers, speaking against the Austra- 
lian proposal and supporting the specialized agency 
plan, recalled previous decisions on the refugee 
question. 


Jozef Winiewicz of Poland quoted the majority 
opinion of the Special Committee on Refugees, which 
sat in London last spring, to the effect that the solution 
of a temporary problem requires a non-permanent 
organization, and that it would be difficult for the 
Secretariat to provide the large specialist staff needed. 
In this connection Mr. Winiewicz expressed the hope 
that a number of UNRRA specialist staff would be 
taken over. 


Frank Beswick of the United Kingdom explained 
that his delegation had previously opposed the crea- 
tion of a new specialized agency, but was now chang- 
ing its position in view of the fact that the United 
Nations appears to have all its work cut out in getting 
itself organized for its permanent tasks. It would, in 
his opinion, be an undue burden on the United Na- 


tions to have to expand staff rapidly for a special pur- 
pose, all the more since considerable dislocation would 
result in disbanding personnel again after the solution 
of this temporary problem. The British delegation 
therefore now also favors a specialized agency. 


The United States delegate supported this view, and 
put forward arguments of a financial nature: The pres- 
ent provisional IRO budget is considerably larger than 
the United Nations budget, and to incorporate it would 
seem rather like a tail wagging the dog. Incorporation 
would also complicate the whole matter of the scales of 
contributions. Contributions for a particular purpose 
should reflect the character of the problem, and it 
would lead to confusion if there is a variant between 
countries’ contributions to the United Nations as a 
whole and their contributions to one of the activities 
of the organization. 


The United States delegate made a final point, 
which was also taken up by Dr. Alberto Arca-Parro 
of Peru: If refugee work were entrusted to a Commis- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council, Member 
nations would have no choice but to participate in 
those particular activities. She held that in this matter 
they should be given a choice. 

Leo Mattes of Yugoslavia pointed out that the cri- 
teria for choice of specialist staff to handle refugee 
work would differ from those adopted for the recruit- 
ment of United Nations staff, and said that, particularly 
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in war-devastated areas, there is a large number of 
persons with experience in refugee work. 


V. P. Smolyar of Byelorussia held that the fact that 
the Economic and Social Council could not concentrate 
only on one of its tasks, would tend to retard a soln- 
tion if it were entrusted with the refugee problem. 


Per Federspiel of Denmark, while holding in general 
that specialized agencies should not be set up unneces- 
sarily, thought that in this particular case only such an 
agency would be sufficiently mobile and capable of 
being administered on a decentralized basis necessary 


for field work. 


IRO Draft Preamble 


(Amendments shown in italics.) 


Tue Governments accepting this Constitution 
recognizing 

that genuine refugees and displaced persons 
constitute an urgent problem which is international 
in scope and character; 

that as regards displaced persons, the main 
task to be performed is to encourage and assist 
in every way possible their early return to their 
country of origin, or in the case of Spanish Re- 
publicans to establish themselves temporarily in 
order to enable them to return to Spain when the 
present Falangist regime is succeeded by a demo- 
cratic regime; 

that genuine refugees and displaced persons 
should be assisted by international action either 
to return to their countries of nationality or for- 
mer habitual residence or to find new homes 
elsewhere, under the conditions provided for in 
this Constitution; 


that resettlement and re-establishment of refu- 
gees and displaced persons be contemplated only 
in cases indicated clearly in the Constitution; 


that genuine refugees and displaced persons. 
until such time as their repatriation or resettle- 
ment and re-establishment is effectively completed, 
should be protected in their rights and legitimate 
interests and should receive care and assistance. 
and as far as possible should be put to useful 
employment in order to avoid the evil and anti- 
social consequences of continued idleness, have 
agreed, for the accomplishment of the foregoing 
purposes in the shortest possible time, to estab- 
lish and do hereby establish, a non-permanent 
organization to be called the International Refu- 
gee Organization, a specialized agency to be 
brought into relationship with the United Nations, 
and accordingly have accepted the following 
articles. 








Roland Lebeau of Belgium favored a specialized 
agency for two reasons: 

1. Experience of international collaboration seems 
to prove that the bulk of constructive work has been 
and is being done by organizations limited in scope: 


2. The problem seems essentially technical and 
limited in time, and calls for a special solution. 


Gilberto Amado of Brazil did not take a definite 
stand either for or against the Australian motion, but 
he cited as one of the most convincing arguments 
against a specialized agency the difficulties in the rati- 
fication of the necessary instruments of adherence to a 
new organization. 


Soviet proposal limiting IRO’s life 


The next amendment to be considered was a Soviet 
proposal that the IRO be set up for a period not to 
exceed one year. This proposal was defeated. 


Sir George Rendel of the United Kingdom, the only 
speaker on this proposal, felt that limiting the period 
of existence of the IRO to one year would severely cur- 
tail its functions and confine them almost entirely to 
repatriation, since resettlement might easily take longer 
than the period proposed. He opposed the amendment, 
viewing it as a corollary to a previous U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment designed to curtail assistance to non-repatriable 


persons. 


The Egyptian amendments 


An Egyptian amendment, to the effect that re-estab- 
lishment and resettlement would be contemplated only 
as a last resort and solely in cases where there would 
be real difficulties in the way of repatriation, was also 
rejected, as was a second Egyptian amendment, to the 
effect that “the resettlement and re-establishment of 
refugees and displaced persons can in no case be im- 
posed on a sovereign nation or run counter to the freely 
expressed wishes and aspirations of the majority of 
the indigenous populations of trust or non-self-govern- 
ing regions or territories.” 


Guy Perez Cisneros of Cuba cited the principle enun- 
ciated in the Fourth Committee by China, that peoples 
living in non-self-governing territories should be mas- 
ters of their own fate. Along the same lines, Costi K. 
Zurayk of Syria and Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon 
both said that the ethnical composition of a people is 
one of the major factors in the determination of its 
ultimate fate. This is a right, they declared, which is 
clearly conceded to non-self-governing peoples by the 
Charter. 


Mr. Zurayk also maintained that if prospective im- 
migrants have the right to choose the country where 
they wish to settle, then countries of reception should 
equally have the right to determine what immigrants 
they should receive. This point was strongly upheld 
by Enrique P. Coraminas of Argentina. 
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Several delegations agreed to this amendment in 
principle, but argued that the point is already ade. 
quately covered in other sections of the constitution, 


Leo Mattes of Yugoslavia said that it was clear that 
Palestine was in the minds of all when discussing this 
amendment. He said that it is true that considerable 
numbers of Jewish refugees and displaced persons are 
seeking a country where they can resettle in better con- 
ditions. But if the IRO is to undertake the promotion 
and execution of such resettlement, then care must be 
taken that the conditions in the new home really give 
these persons an opportunity of establishing themselves 
under prosperous and humane conditions. 


Yugoslav sub-amendment rejected 


In the course of the discussion on the Egyptian 
amendment. the Yugoslav delegate introduced a sub- 
amendment which was the object of some debate. The 
Yugoslav text provided that “resettlement cannot be 
effected into a country or territory if formal objections 
are raised by a neighboring country, based on the en- 
deavor to preserve friendly relations between nations.” 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt of the United States object- 
ed that this provision would impose on the IRO the 
duty of consulting the peoples of all neighboring states 
whenever a resettlement plan is under consideration. 
Moreover. she said. it would infringe on the sover- 
eignty of the receiving country, insofar as that country 
alone should be in a position to decide whom it would 
admit as immigrants. 


A Yugoslav proposal to refer the matter to a sub- 
committee having been rejected, Mr. Mattes then stated 
that a situation already exists now where “so-called 
displaced persons” are receiving military training in 
camps at the very border of Yugoslavia with the object 
of inciting a conflict, of participating in it and of in- 
vading Yugoslavia. “I protest in the name of peace,” 
he said, “to a light decision on a matter which might 
become the source of a new war.” By rejecting, by 
majority vote, detailed sub-committee consideration of 
this matter, Mr. Mattes said, the Committee was putting 
numbers above justice. 

Mr. Beswick, the United Kingdom delegate. sug- 


gested that if such a situation exists the proper place 
to raise it would be the Security Council or the General 


Assembly. 

Mr. Mattes finally withdrew his text with the reserva- 
tion that he would bring up a similar wording for in- 
clusion in another place. 


Three amendments adopted 


The Committee unanimously approved the insertion 
in the preamble of a text on aid to Spanish Republi- 
cans, to the effect that the main task to be performed 
by the IRO with regard to Spanish Republicans would 
be to assist them to “establish themselves temporarily 
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in order to enable them to return to Spain when the 
present Falangist regime is succeeded by a democratic 
regime. 

This text had been put forward as an amendment 
by the Yugoslav delegation and was warmly supported 
by many delegates. Leon Jouhaux of France, in lend- 
ing his support, said it was urgent that the United 
Nations should take up a position on the question of 
the Franco regime and thought a vote in the Third 
Committee would constitute a first gesture in this 
direction. 

Another amendment adopted by the Committee in 
the course of its first week of discussion of the articles 
of the draft constitution was submitted by Poland. 
It provided for a clause reading (as originally sub- 
mitted) as follows: “That resettlement and re-estab- 
lishment of refugees and displaced persons be contem- 
plated only in exceptional cases indicated clearly in 
the constitution.” After some debate, the word “excep- 
tional” was deleted, since some delegates expressed the 
view that it indicated an intention going beyond that 
expressed elsewhere in the constitution, to the effect 


that the main task of the organization with regard to 
displaced persons shall be to encourage and assist 
repatriation. 


A third amendment which was adopted was a Soviet 
clause calling for insertion of the words “under the 
provisions provided for in this constitution” in that 
paragraph of the Preamble which deals with the 
alternative means of assisting refugees and displaced 
persons by repatriation and resettlement. 


Passing on to article 1 of the constitution, the 
Committee rejected the only amendment before it, a 
Soviet proposal calling for the liquidation of the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on Refugees and assumption 
of its responsibilities by the IRO. 


It was generally agreed that duplication of effort 
is undesirable, but it was pointed out that the Third 
Committee could not legislate in advance for an inter- 
governmental organization and that, moreover. the 
constitution and the proposed interim arrangement 
contain provision for transfer of IGC functions in 
agreement with that organization. 





Group Inspects Possible Headquarters Sites 


Sub-committee to report on four United States areas 


. 
Tue 18-member sub-committee of the General Assem- 
bly’s Permanent Headquarters Committee left New 
York on November 18 on a tour which will include 
visits to Philadelphia, San Francisco and Boston. The 
Sub-Committee is accompanied by technical advisers, 
and it plans to return to New York November 29. 

As directed by the Headquarters Committee’s resolu- 
tion of November 14, the Sub-Committee will inspect 
sites for the permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations which may be available without cost or at 
reasonable cost. The areas for inspection were restrict- 
ed by the Headquarters Committee to New York (in- 
cluding Westchester-Fairfield), San Francisco Bay, 
Boston and Philadelphia. 

The Sub-Committee consists of the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Rapporteur of the Permanent Headquar- 
ters Committee and representatives of Australia, Bel- 
gium. Bolivia. China, Cuba, Egypt, France, Iraq, the 
Netherlands. Poland. U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States. Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 

With the assistance of the Headquarters Commission, 
the Sub-Committee is to consider the relative merits of 
the alternative sites; to report to the Headquarters 
Committee the results of its deliberation, together with 
its specific recommendation as to the site or sites it con- 
siders most appropriate, in ample time for debate by 
the Headquarters Committee and report with recom- 
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mendation to the General Assembly; and to take such 
steps as may be necessary for the effective discharge 
of these functions, including the study and inspection 
of sites under consideration. 


As terms of reference in its work, the Sub-Commit- 
tee is to be guided by certain basic United Nations 
documents, such as the November 9 resolution of the 
General Assembly and the Headquarters Commission 
Report, a provision that was added at the suggestion 


of the U.S.S.R. 


The decision to appoint the Sub-Committee was 
reached by the Headquarters Committee after four days 
of discussion of a United States proposal on November 
7, 11, 13 and 14. (For a report of the first two meet- 
ings. see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 16). 


Meeting of November 13 


At the meeting on November 13, Zuleta Angel of 
Colombia, the Chairman, announced that the delega- 
tion of the United States, having taken note of the sug- 
gestions made at previous meetings by the delegations 
of the United Kingdom and U.S.S.R., had altered its 
original proposal of November 9 by including the 
Philadelphia and Boston areas in addition to those of 
San Francisco and New York for the proposed sub- 
committee to inspect. 





Finn Moe of Norway hoped that serious attention 
would be given to the suggestion that had been made 
repeatedly that sessions of the General Assembly 
should be held from time to time in Europe or the Far 
East. He favored the proposal to limit the choice of a 
permanent site to the four areas. 


David Wilson of New Zealand said his delegation 
was strongly of the opinion that the discussion should 
be confined to the east coast of the United States and 
the San Francisco area. He was glad that the United 
Kingdom and the United States had agreed that the 
investigation should be a limited one. 


Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo of China thought that the 
question of headquarters should be discussed thorough- 
ly and as speedily as possible. Before a sub-committee 
was appointed, he felt that the Committee itself should 
discuss and lay down certain principles to serve as a 
guide in determining the extent and nature of the pro- 
posed site. Then after studying the areas, the sub- 
committee would be able to choose the most suitable 
site according to these principles. It could also select 
an alternative site as a possible second choice. The 
Committee would then be in a position to make a quick 
decision. 


Opening discussion on a resolution proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. on the Report of the Headquarters Commis- 
sion, Georgi F. Saksin of the U.S.S.R. declared that the 
Committee should not merely express its satisfaction 
at the work of the Commission, but should proceed to 
examine its report and decide whether its proposals 
were to be accepted or not. The Committee should 
select what it considered to be the best site from among 
those proposed. All other questions, including that of 
setting up a sub-committee, could be left until later. 


Favors site 2 


Mr. Saksin pointed out that Westchester County had 
been chosen only after a thorough investigation. The 
report, which embodied a considerable amount of 
work, recommended five sites, the best of which, in the 
opinion of the delegation of the U.S.S.R., was site 2. 
east of White Plains and 24 miles from the center of 
New York City. The chief reasons for that choice were 
that the cost of the land and buildings was lower than 
in any of the other proposed sites and that the number 
of local inhabitants affected would be small. 


The Committee. he thought, should make a recom- 
mendation on the choice of one of these five sites. It 
could submit suitable proposals as well regarding the 
other sites in the San Francisco, Philadelphia, Boston 
and New York areas. There was no reason why its 
choice should not be discussed later and compared 
with the other sites proposed. 

Ruling on a point of order, the Chairman stated that 
the resolution presented by the delegation of the 
U.S.S.R. was in no way incompatible with the resolu- 
tion of the delegation of the United States and could 
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therefore be discussed. The two resolutions would then 
be put to a vote in the order in which they had been 
tabled. 


After a motion for closure of the debate had been 
rejected by 16 votes to 13, Kenneth Younger of the 
United Kingdom supported the United States resolv. 
tion and stressed the urgency of undertaking without 
delay the necessary inspection work. He thought the 
technical part of the enquiries should be entrusted to 
persons who had the necessary experience, but the 
responsibility for questions of principle and for major 
decisions, such as the choice between the east and west 
coasts of the United States, should be left to the Com- 
mittee. 


Would impose restrictions 


Dr. Ahmed Zaky Abushady of Saudi Arabia, stress- 
ing the need for quick action, proposed that the terms 
of reference of the sub-committee should be restricted 
as follows: 


(1) Only the areas considered during the first part 
of the first session of the General Assembly should be 
reconsidered by the sub-committee. 


(2) Those areas would have to be proposed by a 
delegation and approved by the Committee. 


(3) In accordance with the suggestion made in the 
course of a previous meeting by the representative of 
France, a time limit should be set for the submission 
of new proposals, for instance, November 20 might be 
a reasonable date. 


Senator Warren R. Austin of the United States op- 
posed Dr. Abushady’s suggestion on the ground that 
the restriction of the terms of reference could be made 
only gradually in the light of the information gathered 
by the sub-committee. Adoption of the United States 
resolution, he said, would in no way prejudice the free 
choice of the Committee in the final selection of the 
headquarters. The only object of the resolution was to 
give the Committee an opportunity to carry out with- 
out delay the instructions contained in the General 
Assembly’s resolution of November 9—to make a com- 
parative study of the various sites which might be 
available without cost or at reasonable cost within the 
United States. 


Sir Angus Fletcher, Chairman of the Headquarters 
Commission, said in answer to a question that he 
thought that in view of the experience acquired so far 
in the documentation of sites and in view of the quali- 
fied technical personnel at its disposal, the Commis- 
sion might complete within three weeks the inspection 
of the proposed sites in the four regions, provided only 
that those sites would be considered which might be 
available without cost or at reasonable cost. 


Paul Hasluck of Australia and J. Nisot of Belgium 
suggested that the planning staff of the Commission 
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should immediately undertake the necessary enquiries 
in order to gain time. 


Meeting of November 14 


At the meeting of the Committee on November 14, 
Mariana J. Cuenco of the Philippine Republic sup- 
ported the United States proposal. but in his view the 
US.S.R. draft proposal was not in accordance with 
the decisions of the General Assembly on November 9. 


Mr. Hasluck saw a twofold problem—laying down 
a limitation by confining the choice to a few available 
sites in accordance with the resolution of the General 
Assembly, and obtaining as quickly as possible in- 
formation regarding the merits of the respective sites. 


He could not agree that the United States proposal 
was the best plan to follow. The proposed sub-com- 
mittee should not be given the responsibility of dis- 
cussing policy questions, but should be limited in its 
activities to gathering information regarding the merits 
of the alternative sites. The sub-committee would con- 
flict, he thought, with the already established Head- 
quarters Commission, would involve a heavy cost and 
would be a strain on those members of the present 
Committee who would also be on the sub-commitfée 
and on the Headquarters Commission. Finally it 
seemed that the functions to be given to the sub- 
committee would be the same as those of the present 
Headquarters Committee. 


Mr. Hasluck asked if the phrase, “sites . . . which 
may be available,” meant that the Committee had to 
search for other sites, or whether it was to confine 
itself to those which were under offer to the United 
Nations. He proposed to limit enquiry to the four 
areas which had already been offered, in the Delaware 
Valley, at Flushing Meadow, San Francisco and West- 
chester County. 


If the members of the Committee wished to accept 
the United States resolution, the Australian delegation 
would not oppose it but would reserve the right to 
advance in the sub-committee the arguments which had 
been put forward at that meeting. 


Would define terms 


Mr. Saksin stated that he would support the 
amended United States resolution, but proposed that 
an additional paragraph be added to define the terms 
of reference of the sub-committee and to issue it in- 
structions on which to base its work. He expressed sur- 
prise that the representative of the Philippines had 
considered that the draft proposal of the U.S.S.R. 
contradicted the General Assembly resolution, since 
it was based on a study of that resolution and of the 
Report of the Headquarters Commission. It had been 
formulated as a basis for a recommendation from the 
Committeee to the General Assembly in accordance 
with that Report. The resolution represented the first 
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attempt to draft a recommendation on that matter, he 
said. 


Senator Austin stated that his delegation was ready 
to accept the additional article proposed by Mr. Saksin. 


Dr. Roberto Querejazu of Bolivia and D. B. Sole of 
the Union of South Africa submitted that the proposed 
sub-committee should not make any policy decisions. 
The latter proposed that the second point of the 
United States proposal should be replaced by the 
following: 


“2. To report to the Headquarters Committee the 
results of its investigations in ample time for debate 
by the Headquarters Committee and report with rec- 
ommendation to the General Assembly.” 


No policy decisions 


Senator Austin thought that this text would destroy 
the usefulness of the proposed sub-committee, The re- 
port of the sub-committee would not make any deci- 
sions on policy, but it would make clear the relative 
merits of the alternative sites; the sub-committee 
would therefore have to consider matters of policy and 
include them in its report to the Committee. 


When the voting took place, the amendment pro- 
posed by the Union of South Africa was rejected by 
30 votes to two. The additional point proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. was accepted by 35 votes to one. Then the 
proposal of the United States was accepted by 39 votes 
to two. No action was taken on the U.S.S.R. resolu- 
tion on the Report of the Headquarters Commission. 


Mr. Nisot thought that the sub-committee should 
begin its work while the Committee continued in ses- 
sion, but Awni Khalidy of Iraq expressed fear that it 
might be physically impossible for the two bodies to 
meet simultaneously. 


The Secretary-General said that the sub-committee 
might begin its work immediately. He noted that the 
expenses for the sub-committee—which had been esti- 
mated at $37,000—had not been provided in the 
budget, but would be made available in view of the 
resolution of the General Assembly of November 9. 


Sub-committee meets 


At its first meeting the Sub-Committee decided after 
considerable debate that all members of the Sub-Com- 
mittee who wish to visit the four areas should do so. 
Dr. Angel was elected Chairman; L. D. Wilgress of 
Canada, Vice-Chairman, and Nasrullah Entezam of 
Iran, Rapporteur. 


At a closed meeting of the Sub-Committee on No- 
vember 16, the tentative itinerary for its inspection 
trip was approved. It was announced later that the 
Headquarters Committee was not expected to meet 
until the report of the Sub-Committee is received on 
or about December 6. 





Cereal Needs Reviewed 


Measures proposed to alleviate world food shortage 


Costin ING its review of action taken and required 
by the United Nations to alleviate continuing food 
shortages. the Second Committee (Economic and 
Financial) received additional data last week on the 
outlook of the world food situation for the coming 
year. By the end of the week it had completed its gen- 
eral discussion on the subject. and referred several 
draft resolutions to a sub-committee which is to report 
back with the results of its work at an-early date. 


On November 7. Dr. D. A. Fitzgerald, Secretary- 
General of the International Emergency Food Council. 
presented his estimates on the food situation for the 
coming year, following a repori by the FAO on action 
taken to implement the resolution of the General As- 
sembly on the world shortages of cereals. adopted at 
the London session on February 14, 1946 (see the 
Weekly Bulletin for November 18. 1946). Dr. Fitz- 
gerald returned again on November 13 to answer 
several questions which delegates had submitted. 


Canadian draft resolution 


Following Dr. Fitzgerald’s supplementary statement. 
the Committee proceeded to a general discussion and 
Paul Martin of Canada put forward the first of several 
draft resolutions. This resolution asks governments 
and international agencies to adopt or retain measures 
necessary for reducing the deficit in bread grains, rice. 
fats and other foodstuffs and for facilitating the equit- 
able distribution of available supplies. It also asks 
that the publication of information concerning food 
supplies and requirement should be continued and 
expanded. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, speaking for the United States, 
supported the Canadian draft resolution. Reviewing 
the position of the United States in the world food 
crisis, he said that during the year ending June 1946 
the United States had exported 17.000.000 tons of 
food supplies of all kinds. For the coming year, the 
export of 400,000,000 bushels of wheat (10,200,000 
tons), as well as 20,000,000 tons of coal, has been 
fixed as the export goal. 

The United States. Mr. Stevenson said, has gone to 
the limit of its resources. American transport facili- 
ties are worked to capacity; traffic in the ports, for 
example, is double that of prewar level. He further 
pointed out that the economy of the United States has 
not yet been completely reconverted to the needs of 
peace. Nevertheless, the export of agricultural ma- 
chinery during the year 1945-46 and up to the present 
time has been twice as high as before the war. During 
the same period it has been necessary to meet the 
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needs of UNRRA as well as the unusual export de. 
mands which have been placed upon the country, 

Finally. Mr. Stevenson stressed the fact that the 
United States has not only decided not to fall back to 
the level of agricultural production which existed be. 
fore the war but also has decided, by increasing the 
cultivated acreage, to obtain in 1947 a greater harvest 
than that of 1946, which was itself greater than the 
intensified production of the war years. 


The Argentine proposal 


Enrique P. Coraminas of Argentina pointed out that 
the reduction in the agricultural production in his 
country has been due to the lack of equipment, and 
proposed a resolution asking Members of the United 
Nations to provide equipment which would facilitate 
export of foodstuffs from agricultural countries. He 
said that while the proposed World Food Board and 
the FAO will solve some of the food distribution 
probleins of the world, the initiative for long-term 
planning will have to remain in the hands of the 
United Nations itself. 

Discussing Argentina’s domestic situation, Mr. 
Coraminas recalled that his country planted 8,000,000 
hectares yielding 9,000,000 tons of wheat in 1938-39, 
while in 1945-46 wheat production dropped to 4,000,- 
000 tons causing a loss of 25 pesos per hundredweight. 
Argentina has thus incurred an annual loss of more 
than 20.000,000 pesos. 

Lack of new farm machinery, replacements, trans- 
portation, shipping and fuel were some of the reasons, 
he said. for this decline in output. 

Because of these circumstances. Argentina has not 
heen able to fulfil her obligations, a fact which is all 
the more regrettable since large quantities of food 
have been used in place of fuel. For example, 
1.500.000 tons of linseed have been burned for lack of 
gasoline and 1,200.000 tons of wheat for lack of coal. 

For Argentina. Mr. Coraminas said. it has been a 
question of survival: the country has been faced with 
the choice of burning cereals (thus destroying part of 
her production), or of seeing her national existence 
endangered by the total lack of fuel. 

To prevent such conditions from arising in the fu- 
ture, the Argentine delegate stressed that producer 
countries have to be assured of fair compensation, and 
peasants and rural workers must be given security in the 
form of tools, fair prices and the assurance that there 
will be no shortage of markets. While the present emer- 
gency problem will have to be solved by the intensifica- 
tion of production in producer countries, which implies 


(continued on page 34) 
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Factors in Food Distribution 


On November 13, the Secretary-General of the Interna- 
ional Emergency Food Council, Dr. D. A. Fitzgerald, 
-eturned to the Second Committee to answer several ques- 
ions put to him by Committee members. Those answers 
contributing directly to the debate which followed Dr. 
Fitzgerald’s statement are summarized below: 

What is the time limit to be set within which the prob- 
lem of the ability of receiving countries to pay for food 
will have to be settled. if the solution of this problem is to 
have any useful bearing on the allocation of food in the 
immediate future? (Put by the Norwegian delegate.) 

The Norwegian delegate had put this question consid- 
ering the fact that assurance of markets is essential if 
producers are to plan maximum production, and having in 
mind the fact that there is danger of potential supplies 
being lost since a lack of purchasing power constitutes a 
real obstacle to increases in production for 1946-47. 

Dr. Fitzgerald stated that in relation to the total require- 
ments submitted to the International Emergency Food 
Council. those for which foreign exchange is not available 
are relatively small. In general, the IEFC attempts to con- 
sider only requirements for which sufficient foreign ex- 
change appears to be available, though exceptions are 
made where it is apparent that part, or all, of the require- 
ments submitted are vitally necessary, the IEFC assuming 
in such a case that appropriate financial arrangements 
would be made. Since it is not, however, possible to main- 
tain recommendations indefinitely, they are periodically re- 
viewed and if necessary revised where any country fails 
to make the appropriate procurement arrangements. Dr. 
Fitzgerald pointed out that in view of the foreign exchange 
position of many receiving countries, it is of prime impor- 
tance to all countries whose international exchange position 
is unsettled that their problem be solved shortly. 

The Norwegian delegate had specifically mentioned the 
problem of ability to pay as related to perishable com- 
modities. Dr. Fitzgerald stated that as with non-perishable 
foods, it is important that arrangements be promptly con- 
cluded for the necesary international exchange. He pointed 
out that the supplying countries would otherwise be handi- 
capped in planning the production of additional supplies 
and arranging for the specialized transport and storage 
which are also involved. 

What are the main causes for the recent tendency toward 
unilateral action in the field of food distribution, and what 
can be done to improve the prospects for international 
action. which the IEFC considers to be the only effective 
method of alleviating the world food shortage? (Put by the 
Norwegian delegate.) 

Dr. Fitzgerald suggested that the increasing tendency 
of members and non-members of the IEFC to resort to 
unilateral action is the result of a desire to improve their 
own food situation. Other contributing factors are: an 
attempt to conserve their remaining supplies of foreign 
exchange; an attempt to restore markets disrupted by the 
war: and an effort to enter, or re-establish themselves, in 
the food processing business. In his opinion, the basic 
solution to the problem could only be found in appreciation 
of the difficulties, and a willingness on the part of all 
countries to co-operate. 

Are edible fats used for industrial purposes? If so: In 
what countries? In what amounts? What recommendations 
has the IEFC made in this respect? If made, have the 
recommendations been followed? (Put by the Polish dele- 
gation. ) 

Dr. Fitzgerald suggested that the answer to this question 
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depends to a considerable extent on the definition of the 
word edible, since, by extensive processing, some normally 
inedible fats can be rendered suitable for human con- 
sumption. All countries have probably used such fats for 
non-edible purposes to a greater or lesser extent, according 
to the degree of their industrialization. The problem has 
been considered at length by the IEFC, but no satisfactory 
recommendations have yet been formulated. 


At the Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems held 
last May in Washington, a resolution was passed recom- 
mending that governments divert as much oil and fat as 
possible from production of non-edible products to produc- 
tion of foodstuffs. In Dr. Fitzgerald’s opinion all countries 
have done much to conserve their supplies for foodstuffs, 
though some have been obliged to use a certain amount of 
edible oils for the production of essential soap. 


What is the forecast on the production of rice and prob- 
able shortage against requirements? 

Has the availability of shipping influenced the equitable 
distribution of rice? 

Has consideration been given to the posibility of approxi- 
mating more closely a uniform price for rice in various 
areas in order to draw forth more rice from the areas 
where existing prices are relatively low? (Put by the 
Chinese delegation.) 

World production of rice for the current crop was esti- 
mated at just under 190 million metric tons, or about 10 
per cent more than the previous year and 10 per cent less 
than the pre-war average. Export supplies for the year 
ahead will consequently be reduced from the average pre- 
war supply of 8 million tons to from 2 to 2% million tons. 
This sharp decline is a most important factor contributing 
to the overall cereal deficit. 

The available shipping is not at present a determining 
factor in the distribution of supplies, though it might have 
had some significance earlier this year. 

Dr. Fitzgerald stated that much consideration has been 
given to variations in prices of rice prevailing in different 
parts of the world, but that it has been felt that a mere 
increase in price would not materially assist the situation 
in areas where the limiting factor was a lack of internal 
transportation and of consumer goods. The problem is 
under continual review by the [EFC Committee on Rice. 

What is the effect on allocation policy of bilateral com- 
pensation agreements affecting commodities subject to allo- 
cation by the International Emergency Food Council? 
(Put by the Czechoslovakian delegation.) 

In reply to this question, Dr. Fitzgerald read a resolution 
which had been unanimously adopted at a recent meeting 
of the IEFC, providing substantially: 

“(1) its member governments shall notify the Council 
promptly of the relevant provisions of any special arrange- 
ments determining the quantities of imports and exports, 
including particularly bilateral trade and barter agree- 
ments, in so far as they relate to commodities within the 
purview of the Council; and 

“(2) its commodity committees, in developing recom- 
mendations for international distribution, shall take into 
account the total resources available to each country and 
while giving due consideration to the movement of com- 
modities provided for in such special arrangements shall 
not regard the existence of such special arrangements as 
in any way hindering them from putting forward recom- 
mendations designed to ensure the most effective use of 
food resources during the present emergency.” 





an increase in the supply of agricultural equipment. 
Mr. Coraminas said the long-term problem of alloca- 
tion of foodstuffs must be solved through an interna- 
tional plan providing fair distribution and adequate 
nutrition for all countries. 

In the case of Argentina, Mr. Coraminas said the 
provision of sufficient agricultural machinery will 
achieve the desired results. Lack of machinery is not 
a new problem for his country, he pointed out; but 
it has become a problem of greater urgency than ever 
before. 

The Argentine demand for farm equipment was sup- 
ported by Joao Carlos Muniz of Brazil. who stated that 
countries in the Western Hemisphere have suffered 
great deterioration in their equipment. If given the 
necessary equipment, he said, Brazil would be able to 
increase her production considerably. 


The United Kingdom proposal 


Frank Wells of the United Kingdom submitted an 
amendment to the Canadian draft resolution which 
would call on industrial countries to increase the sup- 
ply of agricultural machinery, etc., to agricultural 
countries in need of them, and on agricultural coun- 
tries to increase output, secure a maximum recovery 
from producers, and improve transportation facilities 
for cereals and other foodstuffs. Consumer countries 
would be asked by this resolution to carry out appro- 
priate measures to regulate consumption, including 
the maintenance of high-extraction rates, etc., and the 
restriction of the feeding of bread grains to animals. 

Citing the tremendous increase in food production 
which the United Kingdom was able to effect during the 
war. Mr. Wells pointed out that all food controls are 
being maintained as long as economic conditions jus- 
tify them. He stated that his Government is prepared 
to co-operate fully with other states in the “elimination 
of hunger from the face of the earth.” As a basis for 
action by the United Nations to alleviate the world 
food shortage. Mr. Wells submitted the following 
premises: 

1. There will be a deficit of some ten million tons 
of exportable cereals during the coming years. 

2. There are no surplus stocks from which supplies 
can be drawn, as these are now exhausted. 

3. A dietary standard of 2,000 calories in the West, 
and 1,600 calories in the Far East, seems the best that 
can be hoped for—a standard adequate to prevent 
hunger, but still lacking in variety—in short, a bare 
subsistence level. There is even a danger that this in- 
adequate standard will not be reached. 

4. Only 50 per cent of the pre-war supplies of fats 
and oils are now available. 

5. Little, if any, recovery can be expected in the 
position of livestock for at least twelve months. Milk 
production will therefore continue to be low. 

As a basis for his recommendations Mr. Wells 


pointed out that FAO last September asked for all 
countries to carry out certain specific measures to 
secure economies in the use of bread grain, such as 
the following: 

1. A minimum extraction rate of 85 per cent for 
wheat and rye; 

2. The dilution of flour; 

3. The restriction of the use of bread grains for 
beverages; 

4. The restriction of feeding bread grains to ani- 
mals; 
5. To consider bread rationing; 

6. The supplementation of wheat flour, used for 
human consumption. by other grains or potato flour to 
the extent of not less than five per cent. 


The Soviet proposal 


The U.S.S.R. was represented on the Committee by 
Andrei A. Gromyko, who submitted a draft resolution 
asking the General Assembly to call on governments 
and the peoples of the Member states: 

1. To continue their efforts to increase the produe- 
tion of cereals, and to prevent any reduction of the 
cultivated areas: 

2. To take all necessary measures to reduce the 
consumption of foods in the countries possessing a sur- 
plus, and to increase exports to those countries suffer. 
ing from a shortage; 

3. To take measures to check the price increase of 
cereals and other foods in the interests of the consum- 
ers in the cities, and of producers as well, who may 
not benefit from price increases, particularly if the 
increases accrue to monopolists or middlemen; 

4. To draw the attention of highly industrialized 
states to the necessity of furnishing to the impover- 
ished states fertilizers and industrial implements as 
well, so that they may improve their transportation 
system, establish workshops for manufacturing agri- 
cultural machinery, tools, and, most badly needed, 
spare parts. 


In his review of the world food situation, Mr. 
Gromyko regretted that the measures proposed to Mem- 
ber states by the General Assembly in its resolution of 
February 14, 1946 have not been applied with greater 
concern for the actual needs of various countries. At 
the same time, he noted that the export potential of 
cereals increased during the course of the war, 
and is now higher than it was before the outbreak of 
hostilities. The United States, Canada, Argentina and 
Australia are in the forefront of the very small group 
of nations which control, between them, the entire ex- 
portable potential. 

Mr. Gromyko said that exports are not always 
directed toward those countries that need them most. 
This is true, he said, not only with respect to cereals 
but also other foods, such as fats. During its fourth 
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session UNRRA criticized the allocation of fats and 
said that supplies received by certain countries were 
five times greater than the whole total received by 
China. Greece, Albania, Poland, Czechoslovakia. 
Yugoslavia. Austria and others having a total popula- 
Hon of over 600,000,000 people. He said Spain has 
received more than the average that has been obtained 
by the countries which receive UNRRA aid. 


Mr. Gromyko pointed out that the price of cereals 
has not escaped the general inflation. This increase in 
price is detrimental to consumers both in exporting 
and importing countries and the net result has been 
an increase in price for all industrial products, with 
the result that farmers and the rural populations have 
had to pay increasingly for the industrial products 
they require, Trusts and middlemen, Mr. Gromyko 
said. are the sole beneficiaries of this inflation. 


The U.S.S.R. delegate said that in spite of the con- 
tinuing food shortage and the general inflation, cer- 
tain countries are reducing their cultivated acreage and 
wheat is being fed to cattle, or being burned. 


Importing countries, he said, would undoubtedly be 
greatly assisted in increasing their production if the 
highly industrialized countries could aid them in ac- 
quiring fertilizers and, above all, industrial goods, 
agricultural machinery, and spare parts to build repair 
workshops. which they badly need. 


Other proposals 


How could countries which lack the necessary for- 
eign exchange finance food imports? Alexandre Argy- 
ropoulos of Greece pointed out that the Canadian reso- 
lution does not refer to this point and proposed an 
amendment recommending that appropriate measures 
be taken to remedy this critical situation in order to 
enable importing countries lacking foreign exchange 
to acquire on the markets of the exporting countries 
the foodstuffs they need. The Greek delegate also pro- 
posed that the drafting sub-committee should examine 
the problem of agricultural equipment for war devas- 
tated areas in order to enable these areas to attain 
self-sufficiency. 


The Saudi Arabian delegation submitted a draft 
resolution calling for the conscription of all available 
transportation, including military transportation, and 
the placing of such transportation under an interna- 
tional agency, to move foodstuffs. 


The Australian position 


D. B. Copland, speaking for Australia, supported 
the Canadian resolution as well as the amendment of 
the United Kingdom. He pointed out that the agricul- 
tural situation in Australia is not particularly good, 
as it is suffering from a shortage of agricultural labor. 
Twenty million sheep have died and wheat production 
has been cut by 50 per cent as a result of three sum- 


mers of drought. Australia is, nevertheless, raising her 
production and export of agricultural products to the 
highest possible level. Cultivated acreage has been in- 
creased from 8,000,000 acres in 1943 to 14,000,000 
acres in 1946. Notwithstanding a shortage of coal. 
Australia is exporting, Mr. Copland said, her entire 
surplus, though she could only supply half of what 
was asked for in the course of the last two years. 


Mr. Copland stated that Australia has been criticized 
for having used wheat as feed for cattle. He asked 
whether his country should have let the cattle die dur- 
ing the drought, thus threatening the livestock econ- 
omy. Meat, he pointed out. is also a basic food. 

The representative of Australia felt that the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council provides the most ap- 
propriate machinery for solving the grain shortage. 
Importing countries as much as exporting countries. 
he said, should provide this machinery with all the 
necessary information concerning their stocks and 
needs, 


The Chinese proposal 
Dr. P. C. Chang of China asked that the world de- 


ficiency of rice should be especially mentioned in the 
resolution which the sub-committee is to draft. In his 
review of the food situation in his country, Dr. Chang 
pointed out that while China is basically an agricul- 
tural nation, some provinces had to rely on imports of 
foodstuffs even during pre-war years. This year the 
crop yield per acre has been gratifying, he said, but 
the area under cultivation is below the pre-war figure 
as a result of the shortages of seed, equipment, ferti- 
lizer and manpower. Total production has thus greatly 
decreased. In addition, transportation facilities have 
not been fully restored. Millions of lives have been 
saved by the emergency food relief work of UNRRA 
but on the other hand other millions have died as a 
result of insufficient food allotments to China: 


Dr. Chang said that China has always favored the 
establishment of an international organization to en- 
sure fair and equitable distribution of available food- 
stuffs among countries in need. It considered, how- 
ever. that the International Emergency Food Council 
cannot achieve this purpose unless a definite formula 
is devised covering all allocations. 


The problem of fair distribution is even greater than 
that of scarcity, which will always exist, Dr. Chang 
said. Up to now China and other rice-consuming areas 
have not received the same consideration as wheat- 
consuming areas. 


Thus the general discussion on action required by 
the United Nations to alleviate the world shortage of 
cereals was concluded. This week a drafting sub- 
committee began the work of incorporating the various 
suggestions into a resolution which, when accepted by 
the Committee, will be submitted to the General 
Assembly. 








Proposed Food Fund Debated 


Many viewpoints on measures to continue UNRRA work 


Ox November 14, the Director-General of UNRRA, 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, appeared before the Second 
Committee (Economic and Financial) to answer ques- 
tions which had been put to him on his proposals for 
a United Nations Emergency Food Fund to replace 
UNRRA’s food relief program in 1947 (see the Weekly 
Bulletin for November 18, 1946). Following Mr. La 
Guardia’s statement. a general discussion ensued in the 
Committee, which closed on November 19. when a 
drafting sub-committee was entrusted with the task of 
working out a formula for the continuation of inter- 
national relief after UNRRA ceases its activities. 


Mr. La Guardia’s replies 


The two most important questions asked Mr. La 
Guardia were: 

1. What are the estimated 1947 relief require- 
ments, other than foodstuffs, for raw materials, cloth- 
ing, medical and agricultural equipment and the like. 
and how will these requirements be met? 

2. What measures should be taken, once the need 
for foodstuffs has been met, to enable the countries 
that need these other articles to procure them? 

Mr. La Guardia estimated that $200,000,000 for 
agricultural equipment, $2,100,000,000 for industrial 
rehabilitation and $200.000,000 for other needs would 
be required. 

As for the means by which these needs would be met, 
and measures to be taken to enable countries in need 
to obtain products other than foodstuffs. Mr. La 
Guardia stated that the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development should furnish the neces- 
sary foreign exchange. He made a strong plea for 
immediate action by the Bank, in the form of cheap 
loans free from any outside interference. 

UNRRA’s Director-General also proposed that, in 
connection with a program of long-term industrial and 
agricultural reconstruction, the institution of an inter- 
national system of loans to farmers and small rural 
landowners should be studied. These loans, which 
would be relatively small, could be issued through the 
intermediary of banks. The export of foodstuffs Mr. 
La Guardia saw as only part of the general problem 
of international relief; requirements for seeds, fer- 
tilizer, agricultural machinery, etc., must also be met. 


U.S. position 


In the course of the general discussion which fol- 
lowed Mr. La Guardia’s second appearance before the 
Committee, Adlai E. Stevenson, the United States dele- 
gate, surveyed UNRRA’s achievements and noted the 
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corresponding improvements which have resulted jn 
receiving countries. In certain cases, he said, present 
production levels are not much below pre-war figures, 


There is reason to believe, the United States dele- 
gate said, that these countries are now able to earn— 
through export trade—much of the foreign exchange 
necessary to pay for essential imports. Additional help 
would come, he said. from the International Bank and 
Fund, and the Export-Import Bank. Certain countries 
will probably require further help; but, in the Amer- 
ican view, this is a short-term problem which does not 
require the creation of a new international organiza- 
tion. Informal and direct consultation between gov- 
ernments to concert efforts will meet this situation. 

He added that the United States has never used food 
as a political weapon. Since, according to American 
estimates, the critical period of the food crisis will be 
toward the end of February, establishment of a new 
international organization. a time-consuming task, 
would not meet the emergency. 

Commenting on the United States position, Philip 
J. Noel-Baker of the United Kingdom said that he had 
not interpreted Mr. Stevenson’s speech as implying that 
the problem of relief should be solved solely on a 
national or bilateral basis. He noted that on the con- 
trary the United States Government had pledged itself 
to the principles of international co-operation ex- 
pressed in UNRRA, and had agreed to the interna- 
tional assessment of needs. 

The United Kingdom delegate agreed with the Amer- 
ican argument that time might be saved by more direct 
consultation between the contributing and the receiv- 
ing countries, as suggested by the representative of the 
United States. 

As for the British position, Mr. Noel-Baker sub- 
scribed to the proposal that relief should be handled 
by an international agency, which his Government 
hoped would be appointed in time to report by Decem- 
ber 15 at the latest. He proposed that the short-term 
work of UNRRA should be merged with the long-term 
task of the United Nations, as has already been done 
in the field of health. 

Mr. La Guardia subsequently issued a statement 
commenting on Mr. Noel-Baker’s remarks on the 
American position: 

“If Mr. Noel-Baker, speaking for the United King- 
dom, has correctly interpreted the views of the United 
States of providing food when needed and where 
needed as decided by an international organization, it 
seems to me there is no substantial difference in that 
and the plan I submitted. My plan purposely presents 
a working arrangement whereby no time would be lost. 
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The question of time now being injected is only an 
inedible herring of no color. No matter whose plan is 
adopted the United States Government wiles it 
to Congress for money.” 


Compromise proposals 


Jacques Rueff of France stated that his Government 
has always been in favor of international relief meas- 
ures. The French delegation favored Mr. La Guardia’s 
proposal, believing that the age of great benefactors 
and of paternalism has wont and that charity, like 
economy, should be organized within the framework 
of international institutions. However, M. Rueff con- 
sidered that the donor countries should be allowed to 
lay down the guiding principles governing their ac- 
tions. In particular he said that any plan which does 
not have the approval of “those great artisans of char- 
ity,” the United States and Canada, would be doomed 
to certain failure, 

The French delegate therefore proposed a compro- 
mise between Mr. La Guardia’s proposal, that an in- 
ternational executive authority be reconstituted, and 
Mr. Stevenson’s proposal, which seeks to resolve the 
problem by means of bilateral agreements. He sug- 
gested that a committee be set up to collect informa- 
tion on the requirements and the means for meeting 
those requirements, and to direct supplies obtained in 
countries with exportable surpluses toward countries 
in need. 

D. B. Copland of Australia agreed with the French 
suggestion calling for a compromise between the pro- 
posals of UNRRA Director-General and the United 
States delegate. 

In the Australian view, capital rehabilitation should 
be financed by loans, and food through contributions. 
On this second question, Mr. Copland said that assess- 
ment of needs and consultation among contributors 
should be carried out through the United Nations, act- 
ing either in a consultative capacity or as a clearing 
house, 

Joao Carlos Muniz of Brazil proposed an_alter- 
native plan to that of Mr. La Guardia for interna- 
tional action in food relief during the coming year. 
He suggested that a special committee consisting of 
representatives of the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, of UNRRA, of the Temporary Sub-Commis- 
sion on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastaied 
Areas. of FAO and IEFC, and of the International 
Bank. should be constituted. 

The Committee would, according to the proposal. 
survey the food requirements of devastated countries 
and compare them with the available supplies in the 
export areas. It would also determine in what meas- 
ure those needs could be met by available foreign 
exchange, and would enter into consultations with 
governments which had exportable surpluses concern- 
ing long and short-term credits to be extended to im- 
port countries. It would use the arrears due to UNRRA 
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to cover a part of the needs of devastated areas in 
1947 and to establish an international pool of voluntary 
contributions in credits and in kind to meet needs 
which could not be financed directly and to which 
those countries which prefer that method of handling 
the relief question might contribute. 

Mr. Muniz pointed out that bilateral agreements 
might be of assistance to devastated areas and permit 
different countries to re-establish their traditional 
markets. In this way Brazil, independently of 
contributions to UNRRA, has extended credits to 
Czechoslovakia, Finland and Italy. 

However, he said, the interdependence of nations 
and the interconnection of economic questions is 
such that no problem can be solved without interna- 
tional collaboration. Therefore, in speaking of bila- 
teral agreements, Mr. Muniz was not thinking of dis- 
criminatory or special arrangements. The initiative 
and the efforts of different countries can be combined 
in concerted action within the framework of the 
United Nations. He stated that it would thus be pos- 
sible to conserve the invigorating element of individ- 
ual initiative and to utilize it for international pur- 
poses, and at the same time avoid any accusation of 
power politics or-zones of influence. 

The Netherlands delegate, Ir. S. Everts. indicated a 
preference for a solution along the lines either of the 
French or Brazilian proposals. Dr. Eduardo A. 
Lameda of Venezuela also favored a compromise 
solution. 


In favor of La Guardia’s proposal 


Several other nations speaking in general discussion 
were in favor of Mr. La Guardia’s plan. Among them 
were Ole B. Kraft of Denmark, Ljubo Leontich of 
Yugoslavia, Ludwik Rajchman of Poland and Alex- 
andre Argyropoulos of Greece. Jan Masaryk of Czecho- 
slovakia pledged the full support of his Government 
to the proposed Emergency Food Fund, as did 
Dr. Alberto Arca-Parro of Peru, who said that the 
United States proposal for the conclusion of bilateral 
agreements ignores the fact that the character of the 
week economy has changed during recent years. 


Aake Ording of Norway stated that international 
co-operation must continue to meet existing needs. 
He supported Mr. La Guardia’s plan, suggesting that 
if each member of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions contributed one day’s salary. a sum of 
$300,000.000 would accrue, which could be used for 
this work. 


Paul Martin of Canada, speaking as representative 
of the third largest contributing country to UNRRA, 
stated that he believed that there should be some in- 
ternational machinery for the screening of require- 
ments and the balancing of competing claims. Canada 
is willing, Mr. Martin said, to accept any plan of in- 
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ternational relief which the United Nations sets up. 
He said that Canada regards as important a broad 
extension in the number of supply countries. He 
noted that countries contributing to UNRRA have not 
responded in the same degree in fulfilling their com- 
mitments and that promises were made that are not 
being kept. 


For the continuation of UNRRA 


Amazasp A. Arutiunian of the U.S.S.R. con- 
sidered that UNRRA should be continued in 1947, its 
activities being limited to supplying food and other 
essential products. He stated his willingness to study 
Mr. La Guardia’s proposal. 

This view was reflected by the Byelorussian dele- 
gate, Grygory G. Novitsky, who acknowledged with 


gratitude the help given to his country by UNRRA 
and stated that since it would be impossible to cover 
all of the essential needs of countries which had been 
most badly hit by the war without further outside 
help, assistance should come in the same form as 
heretofore. 

A. M. Baranovsky of the Ukraine also expressed a 
preference for the continuation of relief work by 
UNRRA rather than by a newly-created organization 
which would, in his view. entail considerable loss jn 
time while very great and urgent things will still have 
to be done during the coming year. Like the Soviet 
delegate, however, he was prepared to study Mr. 
La Guardia’s plan. He opposed bilateral agree. 
ments in matters of relief, because they might lead to 
political interference. 


Plans for World Health Organization 


Interim Commission concludes session at Geneva 


ry 

Dae Interim Commission of the World Health Or- 
ganization, established by the International Health 
Conference at New York in July 1946, held its second 
session at Geneva, November 4 to 10. The first ses- 
sion was held during the final meetings of the Health 
Conference. 


The Interim Commission is composed of the repre- 
sentatives of eighteen nations, designated by the 61 
nations who provisionally signed the Constitution of 
WHO at New York (see Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 
1). Dr. Andrija Stampar (Yugoslavia), Vice-Chair- 
man of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, and President of the Interim Commission, 
presided as Chairman of the second session. The 
opening message from Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
stressed the importance of creating the World Health 
Organization. He assured the Commission of the co- 
operation of the services of the United Nations located 
at Geneva. 

Dr. Brock Chisholm (Canada), Executive Secretary 
of the Interim Commission, reported on activities of 
the Interim Commission Secretariat since the first 
session, and elucidated some of the items which 
formed the agenda of the session. These comprised: 
relations between WHO and the United Nations, trans- 
fer of the services of other international health or- 
ganizations to WHO (United Nations, UNRRA, and 
the International Public Health Office), negotiations 
with the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, methods of 
co-operation between WHO and other international 
and national organizations interested in matters of 
health, and the various administrative questions of the 
Interim Commission itself, as well as setting up tech- 
nical committees within the Interim Commission. 
Among the latter, the need was foreseen for a Com- 
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mittee on Epidemiology and Quarantine to revise 
international sanitary conventions, a committee for 
problems of health in the devastated regions, for re- 
vision of medical nomenclature (preparation of the 
Sixth Decennial Revision of International Nomencla- 
ture on the Causes of Death), and other possible 
committees. 

During the early meetings, working committees 
were set up to deal with the various problems raised: 
representatives of China, Egypt, India and Liberia to 
examine the question of a permanent seat for WHO; 
a sub-committee for drawing up lists of experts for 
the technical committees, and a sub-committee on 
negotiations with the United Nations under the chair- 


manship of Dr. Aly Twefick Choucha Pasha (Egypt). 


Transfer of the International Public Health 


Office 


One of the principal questions raised in the Report 
of the Executive Secretary was that of taking over the 
activities of the International Public Health Office 
(Office international d’Hygiéne publique). This Office, 
situated in Paris, was established in 1907 and entrusted. 
with the task of drawing up, applying and revising 
periodically the international sanitary conventions. 
The principal conventions are those of 1920 and 1933, 
revised several times since, dealing with exchange of 
epidemiological information concerning sea, land and 
air traffic, 

Some of the states members of the organization 
had decided in 1944, when France was under enemy 
occupation, that the activities of the office in connec- 
tion with quarantine notifications (which constitute 
an important part of the work called for by the con- 
ventions) should be taken over by UNRRA. Since 
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then it had been decided that such activities of 
UNRRA would be transferred to the Interim Commis- 
sion of WHO as of December 1 next. 

At the International Health Conference in New 
York, 60 states members of the International Public 
Health Office had signed a Protocol sanctioning the 
winding-up of the organization and the transfer of its 
activities to the Interim Commission. 

After this historical background of the Public 
Health Office had been described to the Interim Com- 
mission. Dr. M. T. Morgan, the chairman of the Public 
Health Office, explained that a Board of Liquidation 
and Transfers had been set up. Dr. M. Gaud, chair- 
man of this Board of Liquidation, further described 
the procedure being followed for transferring the 
assets while taking into consideration the contractual 
obligations and financial interests of the persons and 
states concerned. 

The Interim Commission appointed a sub-commit- 
tee of Mexico, the Netherlands and Australia as liaison 
concerning these transfers. 


Transfer of UNRRA Health Activities 

At an early meeting. Dr. Chisholm read a telegram 
from Mr. La Guardia, Director General of UNRRA. 
informing the Commission of UNRRA’s approval for 
the transfer of the health functions of UNRRA to the 
Interim Commission, and to this end making over a 
credit of one and a half million dollars. 

The telegram also expressed the hope that, in con- 
tinuing these functions, the Interim Commission could 
co-operate in carrying out observation of the distribu- 
tion of health supplies shipped by UNRRA which ar- 
rive after the takeover date. 

Previously, the procedure to follow for this transfer 
had been discussed by a joint committee of representa- 
tives of WHO and UNRRA, as well as representatives 
of the Secretariat of the United Nations. Dr. Good- 
man, Director of the Health Division of the European 
Bureau of UNRRA, was present at the Interim Com- 
mission discussion. 

Apart from UNRRA’s epidemiological service, to be 
transferred at the beginning of December 1946, other 
activities to be transferred by January 1947 concern: 
assistance in the sanitary reorganization of Ethiopia; 
technical assistance in the fight against tuberculosis 
and malaria in countries particularly affected; dis- 
patch of missions of experts and of sanitary and 
medical instructors to countries greatly needing them; 
and granting of scholarships for the technical instruc- 
tion of sanitary personnel. 

In one of the closing meetings, a resolution was 
passed authorizing the transfer, with the reservation 
that the Interim Commission would be unable to co- 
operate in observation of the distribution of UNRRA’s 
health supplies, a function outside the competence of 
the organization. The UNRRA gift of funds was ac- 
cepted for the continuation of UNRRA health activi- 
ties in 1947, 
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There was also brief discussion of the preliminary 
contact which the Interim Commission had made with 
the Food and Agricultural Organization, the Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau, and the Professional As- 
sociation of Physicians (Association professionelle 


des Medicins). 


Relationship with United Nations 


A Sub-Committee on Negotiation, together with the 
two observers from the United Nations. Dr. Lucas and 
Mr. Yates, examined the draft of the Master Agree- 
ment between the United Nations and WHO, which 
had been presented by the Executive Secretary, Dr. 
Chisholm. This draft was adopted with some changes 
and will form the basis for further discussion on the 
secretarial level before being submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Negotiations of the two organizations. 
The draft agreement recalls in its preamble the terms 
of Article 57 of the United Nations Charter concern- 
ing relationship with United Nations of specialized 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
INTERIM COMMISSION 


Australia, Dr. Redshaw 

Brazil. Dr. G. H. de Paula Souza 

Canada, Mr. Brooke Claxton, Drs. T. C. Routley. 
H. A. Ansley, and M. J. Chapdelaine 

China. Dr. Szeming Sze 

Egypt. Dr. Aly Twefick Choucha Pasha 

France. Drs. André Cavaillon, Bernard and Sautter 

India. Major C. Mani 

Liberia, Dr. Joseph Togba 

Mexico. Dr. Manuel Martinez Baez 

Netherlands, Drs. C. van den Berg, W. A. 
Timmerman, and M. J. C. Goudsmit 

Norway, Dr. Karl Evang 

Peru (representative not listed) 

Ukrainian S.S.R.. Dr. Levko I. Medved 

United Kingdom, Drs. Melville Mackenzie, W. H. 
Kauntze. P. G. Stock, M. M. Edmonds. Brain. 
F. A. Vallat and Farrow 

United States, Drs. Thomas Farran, H. van Zile 
Hyde, James A. Doull. and Mr. Howard B 
Calderwood 

U.S.S.R., Dr. Fedor G. Krotkov 

Venezuela, Drs. Arnoldo Gabaldon. Dario Curiel. 
Santiago Ruesta Marca 

Yugoslavia, Dr. Andrija Stampar 


Observers at Geneva 
United Nations, Dr. Jean Lucas and Mr, Gilbert 


E. Yates 

International Office of Public Health, Dr. M. T. 
Morgan 

Pan-American Bureau of Sanitation, Dr. Aristides 


A. Moll 
UNRRA, Dr. Neville M. Goodman 
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agencies established by inter-governmental agreement 
and having wide international responsibilities. WHO 
is such an agency. The draft Master Agreement con- 
tains 21 articles for establishing the relationship be- 
tween the two organizations. United Nations will be 
represented at meetings of WHO. and WHO at those 
of the relative organs of United Nations. Provisions 
are made concerning the effect to be given to recom- 
mendations made by United Nations, exchange of in- 
formation and documentation. public information re- 
garding the work of WHO, the assistance of WHO for 
effecting decisions of the Security Council on requests 
concerning the well-being and development of peoples 
of non-self-governing territories. and for effecting 
requests of the International Court of Justice. Other 
points of the Agreement concern administrative deci- 
sions to be taken. Finally, some articles deal with 
the presentation of the Agreement. its revision, and 
coming into force. 


Permanent Site of WHO 


Final decision on the site of WHO must be made by 
the World Health Assembly. the policy-making body 
of the organization. The date on which the Assembly 
will convene is not yet fixed, but is anticipated to be 
in June or July 1947. Discussion of the Interim 


Commission committee on the permanent seat of WHO 
revolved around the present location of health ser- 
vices to be incorporated in WHO. To carry out 
UNRRA’s work. provisional headquarters would be 


required in Europe and later in China. The League 
of Nations epidemiological service is still in Geneva. 
and the services of the International Office of Public 
Health and of UNRRA will be there. At the same 
time. proximity to United Nations was considered 
important for administrative reasons. The following 
resolution, to be submitted to the World Health As- 
sembly, was adopted by vote of ten to five: 

“(1) The Interim Commission notes that the estab- 
lishment of headquarters offices in New York is cap- 
able of carrying out the indispensable liaison work 
with the United Nations and of fulfilling other func- 
tions of the Interim Commission. 

(2) It authorizes the Executive Secretary to estab- 
lish an office in Geneva to facilitate the Interim Com- 
mission's activities. 

“(3) Tt authorizes the Executive Secretary, in agree- 
ment with the Chairman, to establish offices in other 
places if it will be indispensable for other activities.” 


Establishment of Technical Committees 


Dr. Cavaillon (France), at the beginning of dis- 
cussion on the future course of Interim Commission 
work, stated that while administrative and budgetary 
matters were indispensable, it was time to leave pre- 
liminary discussions and tackle urgent problems of 
sanitation. 

“While we are debating. people are suffering and 
dying. We must make all haste to add our contribu- 
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tion towards the adoption of necessary steps to put 
an end to this state of things.” The speaker then 
stressed the enormous importance of the fight against 
malaria, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, and improve. 
ment of child and maternal welfare. Several speakers 
paid homage to the technical value of the work of 
the Health Organization of the League of Nations, 
Opinion was unanimous that the Interim Commission 
would do well to have recourse to the different experts 
of that dissolved organization. 

The Interim Commission then adopted a resolution 
on the procedure for nominating members of technical 
committees and sub-committees. The procedure re- 
quires that not only technical experience and ability 
but also wide geographical distribution of the candi- 
dates will be taken into consideration. 

The Interim Commission established a committee to 
present lists of experts on biological standardization 
who could comprise a restricted committee to act on 
urgent problems of this nature. Dr. Gautier, who en- 
gaged in standardization of sera and other drugs in 
the Health Organization of the League of Nations, 
explained that standardization of about 35 products 
had already been effected on the international level. 
This had been done with the help of the Medical 
Research Institute of London, and the State Serum 
Institute of Copenhagen. 

In a final meeting of the Interim Commission, a 
Nuclear Committee on Biological Standardization was 
appointed to plan for the establishment of interna- 
tional standards and units of certain mendicaments. 
The creation of a Committee of Experts on pharma- 
cology. drugs, and drug addiction was authorized. 

The decision was made to set up a committee to 
prepare the forthcoming decennial revision of the 
International Nomenclature of Causes of Death, utiliz- 
ing the work already effected under the auspices of 
the United States Government. 

Consideration was also given to the resolution of 
the Economic and Social Council of October 3, 1946 
on certain research activities. The Interim Commis- 
sion stressed the danger of too rigid a centralization 
of scientific research. 


In a final meeting, the report of the Committee on 
Epidemiology and Quarantine was approved. The 
Committee on Quarantine, composed of nine experts. 
will apply the 1944 sanitary conventions and prepare _ 
their revision. If necessary, a sub-committee on yellow 
fever will also be set up. Questions of post-vaccinal 
encephalitis will be taken over from the Paris Insti- 
tute. 

The creation of a Technical Preparatory Committee 
for Malaria was decided upon. Proposals on the fol- 
lowing subjects were postponed to the next meeting 
of the Interim Commission: the creation of an Insti- 
tute of Tropical Medicine, the study of health services 
of various countries and the study of venereal diseases. 

The next session of the Interim Commission will be 


held March 31, 1947 at Geneva. 
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Progress of the Atomic Energy Commission 






Report to be submitted to the Security Council 


“oT HE peoples of the entire world, who for six years 
of war have suffered misery, destruction, and hunger. 
are waiting upon the outcome of our work, on which 
their future safety and security so vitally depend.” 


Col. Mohamed Bey Khalifa (Egypt) spoke these 
words in his report as retiring President of the Atomic 
Energy Commission at the Sixth Meeting, 13 Novem- 
ber 1946. “Thus far, gentlemen—will you excuse me 
for saying this—in a matter of such transcendent im- 
portance, our accomplishments have unfortunately not 
been very great.” He maintained, however, that dur- 
ing his term of the past month some real progress had 
been made toward effective international control of 
atomic energy. Col. Khalifa reviewed the work of the 
Commission thus far. 


At the opening of the Commission, the proposals of 
Mr. Baruch and Mr. Gromyko had been presented, as 
well as the views of other members. As a result of 
further discussion, the Commission had found that it 
must deal with three major aspects of the problem: 
the scientific, the practical or operational and the poli- 
tical. In the following weeks, the Scientific and Tech- 
nical Committee had completed a report to the effect 
that, from the technological point of view, control of 
atomic energy is feasible. The report further indi- 
cated the danger points at which such control should 
be applied. 


The committee which has been studying the practi- 
cal and operational aspects of the problem has not yet 
completed its work. It is evident, however, that it will 
agree with the scientific committee as to the feasibility 
of control of atomic energy, and it appears likely that 
there will also be agreement on the points of danger 
at which controls must be applied. 


There still remain the major political problems. “It 
is time that we undertook to deal with them,” Col. 
Khalifa stated. “There have been a few public expres- 
sions of impatience,” he continued, explaining. how- 
ever, that the complexity and importance of the sub- 
ject and the need for a deliberate approach to the 
solution were appreciated by the public. Nevertheless. 
the words of the Commission’s mandate were to pro- 
ceed “with the utmost dispatch.” The peoples of all 
nations are following the deliberations with eager at- 
tention, and it is now in order for the Commission to 
render an accounting of its proceedings. Since, also, 
the present membership of the Commission will 
change as a result of elections at the end of the year, 
Col. Khalifa suggested in conclusion: 


“1. That the Atomic Energy Commission submit to 
the Security Council by December 31, 1946, a report 
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of its proceedings, findings and recommendations. 
based upon its deliberations to date; 


“2. That Committee No. 2 be directed to submit a 
draft of such reports or parts thereof from time to 
time to the Atomic Energy Commission for its con- 
sideration and action, such draft to be completed by 
December 20, 1946.” 


Mr. Baruch (United States) then moved that these 
suggestions of Col. Khalifa be adopted as the sense of 
the meeting. 


In the ensuing discussion, several of the delegates 
referred to Mr. Baruch’s words on Col. Khalifa’s sug- 
gestions as a resolution, and General McNaughton 
(Canada) seconded the resolution. Professor Alex- 
androv (U.S.S.R.) stated that the resolution had been 
distributed only at the beginning of the meeting and 
that it set a certain time-limit for the end of the Com- 
mission’s work without stating exactly the scope of it. 
He was therefore not in a position then to vote either 
for or against the resolution. 


Mr. van Kleffens (Netherlands), referring back to 
the resolution, observed, “The only thing the resolu- 
tion says, is that we will present the report on the 
work that will have been accomplished by a certain 
day, whatever that work may be.” 


To clarify these questions concerning the work to 
be done and the time-limit involved, Mr. Parodi 
(France) further described the work that had already 
been accomplished. Two phases of the work are dis- 
tinguishable, he said. The first phase had been 
of a political and legal character. During that 
phase, two very coherent proposals (Mr. Baruch’s and 
Mr. Gromyko’s) had been considered and explored. 
However, the points at which these two plans were 
opposed were noted, and the Commission “did appear 
to come to a dead end.” Perceiving the need for at- 
tempting a new method of approach, the Commission 
embarked upon a second phase which was not politi- 
cal or legal, but scientific. In this field. very con- 
siderable progress had been made. The scientific re- 
port had been unanimously adopted. Other studies, 
not yet completed, were undertaken to examine tech- 
nical questions concerning the character and require- 
ments of effective control in the sphere of atomic 
energy. 

When this second phase of the work is completed. 
Mr. Parodi maintained, the Commission will be clear 
on two points: “We shall know in the first place that 
control is possible, and we shall also know how far 
national sovereignty must be abandoned, if at all. in 
order to make this control effective.” 
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Mr. Parodi also referred to the impatience of public 
opinion, saying that due weight must be given to that 
fact, but he said that this tendency to impatience in 
the public should not be allowed to compromise the 
success of the work. Nevertheless, if the work could be 
speeded up. the Commission would facilitate the work 
of the General Assembly and its organs in dealing with 
the problem of disarmament, which is now before 
the Assembly. The proposed report would constitute 
an important, if not an essential element in the dis- 
armament problem. Also, during the present session 
of the Assembly, the efforts of the Commission will be 
facilitated through the fact that its experts will have 
direct contact with their governments. 

“It seems to me, therefore.” Mr. Parodi said, “that 
we are now at a point where we have an opportunity 
to make very considerable progress.” He reiterated a 


previous point, that the proposed report would simply 
show how far the Commission had gone in its work. 
It would not at all mean that the Commission js 
obliged to complete its work by the time the report 
is submitted, December 31, 1946. 


The discussion ended, and Mr. Baruch agreed with 
the chairman to put his proposal in the form of a reso. 
lution. The resolution was passed, with a vote of ten 
in favor, none against, and two abstaining. 

The following day, during the ninth informal dis. 
cussion of Committee 2, which had been charged to 
draw up a draft of the report for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Mr. Parodi stated that it was necessary 
“for us all to accelerate our work.” The meeting made 
necessary organizational arrangements for preparation 
of the Report and continued its discussions on the 
technical aspects of control. 


Fifth Committee Recommendations 


Several items reported to General Assembly 


Disc SSION at five meetings of the General Assem- 
bly’s Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Commit- 
tee between November 12 and 18 resulted in several 
recommendations to the General Assembly. 


After Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General, explained 
the background of each section of the budget, the pre- 
liminary debate on the budget was concluded on No- 
vember 16. 


The Committee nominated by secret ballot the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions for the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly (see page 44) and voted down, 17 to 
13, a French proposal to bar members of the Ad- 
visory Committee from holding positions in the Sec- 
retariat or in the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations during their terms of office or for a period of 
one to two years afterwards. 


At the suggestion of the United States, the Fifth 
Committee agreed to include a statement in its report 
to the General Assembly recommending that the Ad- 
visory Committee be authorized to proceed with its 
work in an unoflicial capacity immediately in order to 
render any possible help. Under rule 39 of the Rules 
of Procedure the Advisory Committee begins its term 
at the beginning of a new fiscal year. 

A draft resolution presented by the Soviet delega- 
tion to provide that the refund to the members of the 
United Nations Secretariat of taxes paid by them 
should cease as from January 1, 1947. was defeated 
by a wide margin. 

A proposal to establish a committee to “consider 
whether a staff contribution plan should be estab- 
lished by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies” was likewise defeated. 


A2 


After lengthy discussion it was decided to appoint 
a sub-committee to study the work of the Committee 
on Contributions and to meet as early as possible. 
Countries elected to this sub-committee are Canada. 
China, Egypt, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, Po- 
land, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom. United States and 


Uruguay. 
Expenses of commissions 


A resolution of the Economic and Social Council 
recommending that the United Nations should pay 
travelling expenses and daily subsistence allowances 
of members of its commissions and sub-commissions 
was rejected, but a proposal by the United States to 
provide for payment by the United Nations of actual 
travelling expenses of members of commissions and 
sub-commissions of the Council was accepted. The 
United States had withdrawn a proposal to pay travel- 
ling expenses and subsistence allowances of individuals 
serving as expert members of such bodies in their 
individual capacity and not as government represen- 
tatives. 


The proposed transfer to UNESCO of the functions 
and activities of the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation and the proposed use by UNESCO 
of the assets of that Institute transferred to the United 
Nations by the League of Nations were unanimously 
approved. 


The Committee also adopted a proposal for the 
transfer of the Endowment Fund of the League of 
Nations Library. 


It agreed to pass on to the joint sub-committee of 
the Fifth and Sixth Committees the question of the 
amendment of the Provisional Rules of Procedure to 
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change the date of the regular annual session of the 
General Assembly. 

It was decided to adjourn until the next session of 
the General Assembly consideration of a proposal of 
the Secretary-General to establish an administrative 
tribunal to adjudicate disputes between the staff and 
the administration of the United Nations. 


Secretary-General heard 


At the meeting of the Fifth Committee on Novem- 
ber 16, Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General. explained 
the background of each section of the budget and 
showed how it was directly related to decisions of the 
General Assembly and other principal organs of the 
United Nations. He also replied to some of the re- 
marks which had been made during the general debate. 

Section I of both the 1946 and 1947 estimates 
covered cost of travel of delegates to the General 
Assembly and travel of committees and commissions. 
The totals for the two years were $844,000 and 
$790.000. respectively. He analyzed these figures in 
terms of the resolutions of the General Assembly as 
to travel and subsistence allowances of delegates. mem- 
bers of committees and commissions. 

Section II of the budget included for salaries and 
wages just over $5,250,000 for 1946 and more than 
$12.600.000 for 1947. These totals were regulated 
first by the level of salary scales, and secondly by 
the number employed. Mr. Lie quoted regulations 
passed by the General Assembly to show ‘that the 
General Assembly intended to offer the highest stan- 
dard of employment conditions, consistent with sound 
administration, to staff members. 

When the rates were fixed last May they were less 
than 10 per cent above outside rates for similar jobs 
in the New York area, the Secretary-General con- 
tinued. Since then there had been a noticeable in- 
crease in living costs. but the rates had not been 
increased. 


Modest salaries cited 


He then quoted figures to indicate that there was a 
normal percentage distribution of grades between the 
upper and lower limits fixed by the ‘General Assembly. 
and he added that most members of the Secretariat 
had very modest salaries. 

It was true that personnel from overseas were now 
being paid a small daily allowance, called an “in- 
stallation allowance,” but it was expected to stop this 
next March. It was likely that the rates for the lower 
brackets would have to be increased at that time. 

Another point—the fact that only about one-fifth 
of the Secretariat was over the age of 40. which would 
have its effect on the rate of promotion—he mentioned 
because it was a factor which might affect the Com- 
mittee’s views on the question of preservation of pen- 
sion rights of officers joining the United Nations from 
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national services and because it affected conditions of 
service. The salaries did not seem so attractive in 
the light of these facts. 

Mr. Lie asserted that he had probably got as good a 
staff as was possible in the circumstances, though he 
would of course try to improve it. 


In building stage 


Answering the criticism that the increase in the 
number of personnel between June and December was 
excessive, Mr. Lie replied that it was not right to talk 
of an increase, because the organization was in the 
process of building. 

Once all the permanent posts had been filled and 
the gradings of these posts had been firmly fixed, and 
once recruiting was merely a matter of filling the 
vacancies left by men who retired, a smaller personnel 
bureau would be possible, and this he hoped would 
be a reality in the final part of 1947. 

Mr. Lie spoke of the large number of documents 
that had to be produced because councils, committees 
and delegations asked for them. 

He also referred to the staff at the London office 
and stated that as a result of arrangements récently 
made with the Swiss authorities, revised estimates had 
been prepared covering a branch office in London. a 
main European office at Geneva and an office in the 
Pacific area. 


Approves policy 


He continued that he agreed whole-heartedly with 
the policy laid down by the General Assembly in ap- 
proving the report of the Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee on Information, which recommended that the 
Department of Public Information should consider 
the establishment of branch offices at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

It had been decided by the General Assembly that 
the peoples of the world were entitled to know what 
was being done toward the solution of the most vital 
problems of the present generation. The Secretariat 
would be failing in its duty if it did not provide this 
information by all the means at its disposal. 

Mr. Lie stated that very large amounts had been 
saved on Section III of the budget estimates, the com- 
mon services, through the co-operation of the United 
States Government and the New York City authorities. 
He mentioned that since last March the United Nations 
had had the free services of 129 United States Marines. 

Section IV contained an item which was closely 
connected with another matter that had been men- 
tioned during the general debate—the recruitment of 
staff. Special steps had already been taken to speed 
recruitment from countries which were under-repre- 
sented or not represented at all, and the latest figures 
showed only six nations not represented at all. There 
were hopes that all would be covered soon. 
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Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions 
Elected for three years: 
Olyntho Machado, Brazil 
Sir William Matthews, United Kingdom 
Donald Stone, United States 









Elected for two years: 
Dr. C. L. Hsia, China 
Thanassis Aghnides, Greece 
Valangin Kabushko, U.S.S.R. 








Elected for one year: 






André Ganem, France 
S. K. Kirpalani, India 


Dr. Gustavo Martinez-Cabanas. Mexico 






He realized there must be changes in the present 
staff to give effect to the principle of geographic dis- 
tribution. To make those changes possible short-term 
contracts only had been offered to a large part of the 
staff of the Secretariat. 

Regarding Section V. Mr. Lie said he did not think 
it would be possible to dispense with some provision 
for meeting unforeseen expenses. He considered that 
safeguards had been provided by the requirement that 
the Secretary-General must make a full report to the 
General Assembly on any use made of the Working 
Capital Fund for unforeseen expenses. 

Reduction of the Working Capital Fund to 
$3.000.000 from its present level of $25.000.000 
would place the organization in a most difficult if not 
impossible position, he stated. 


Questions of principle 

While the matter of contributions was one which 
the Member nations must decide, there were two ques- 
tions of principle which involved the organization as 
a whole and which he felt it was the duty of the 
Secretary-General to discuss. 

He thought there should be both an upward and 
a downward limit to the amount which any state 
should pay. He felt that every Member state could 
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properly be expected to make substantial contribution 
to the expenses, and the present figure for some coun. 
tries should be increased. 

In regard to the proportion of the expenses to be 
paid by any Member state, he agreed in principle with 
what had been said by the United States delegate in 
the Committee. 

He agreed that economy was necessary, and he 
pledged himself to follow this principle as he always 
had. At the same time he considered a budget of 
less than $25,000,000 to be a modest one for the cen- 
tral organization of the United Nations. It could not 
be reasonably said that such an amount would weigh 
too heavily on 54 nations which comprise the over- 
whelming mass of the people and resources of the 
globe. 


Wants expenditures kept down 


After the Secretary-General’s remarks, Vladimir 
Geraschenko of the U.S.S.R. remarked in connection 
with activities at the Geneva office, among other things, 
that expenditures should be kept within the figures 
provided by the budget. He did not consider it wise 
to develop that office immediately. 

He asked that the Assistant Secretaries-General 
should verify the extent of work done in every depart- 
ment in order to make economies in personnel. 

He stated that a total budget of $23,000,000 was 
not very large for an organization like the United 
Nations in the present situation, but since many na- 
tions had a great task in reconstructing their econo- 
mies a considerable reduction was desirable in the 
years to come. 

Olyntho Machado of Brazil suggested that perhaps 
the Committee was dealing with the effect and not the 
cause. The Advisory Committee, he thought, should 
endeavor to find the cause and recommend reductions 
in the proper places. 

J. T. Haig of Canada favored economy, but empha- 
sized that the organization must succeed. 

When Mr. Geraschenko spoke again to criticize the 
Working Capital Fund, the representatives of Brazil 
and France spoke in support of it. 
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Rules on Admission Proposed 


First Committee recommends joint action to prepare them 


Preparation of rules to govern admission to the 
United Nations is envisaged in a resolution which the 
First Committee (Political and Security) passed at its 
meeting on November 12. 

The resolution, which is a modification of an Aus- 
tralian proposal, was passed by a roll-call vote of 27 
for and nine against, with six abstentions. It reads: 

“The General Assembly requests the Security Coun- 
cil to appoint a committee to confer with a committee 
on procedures of the General Assembly with a view to 
preparing rules governing the admission of new Mem- 
bers which will be acceptable both to the General As- 
sembly and to the Security Council.” 

The original Australian draft resolution, with modi- 
fications suggested by the representative of New Zea- 
land, was supported by Vassili Dendramis of Greece 
and opposed by Kuzma V. Kiselev of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. 

Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo of China stated that the 
suggestion of a conference was not, in substance. ob- 
jectionable, but he thought a delay was advisable to 
permit establishment of sound practice before any at- 
tempt was made to crystalize the rules into definitive 
procedure. 

He had great doubts about supporting the principles 
listed in the second part of the original resolution. 
These principles were (1) that the admission of new 
Members is a corporate act; (2) that the General As- 
sembly has primary and final responsibility in the 
process of admission; and (3) that the Security Coun- 
cil’s recommendation for the admission of an appli- 
cant should be based solely on the judgment of the 
Council that the applicant state is able and willing to 
carry out its obligations under those sections of the 
Charter which come within the competence of the Coun- 
cil. 

F. van Langenhove of Belgium supported the reso- 
lution except for the third principle. 


Distortion alleged 


Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. charged that it 
represented a new effort to set the General Assembly 
against the Security Council and vice-versa, and said 
he could not let pass the resolution’s attempt to distort 
the Charter’s meaning and revise its sense even though 
not changing its text. The U.S.S.R. could not support 
any part of the resolution. His delegation regarded it 
as in direct contradiction to the Charter, particularly 
Article 4, which provides the procedure for admitting 
new Members. 

Likewise Maurice Dejean of France opposed the 
resolution on behalf of his delegation. It appeared to 
restrict the Security Council’s competence to maintain 
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peace and international security while extending the 
General Assembly’s competence to all questions in the 
Charter, he said, and this thesis appeared to be incom- 
patible with Article 4. 

Dr. Alfonso Lopez of Colombia said his Government 
favored the resolution, but Sir Alexander Cadogan 
stated the United Kingdom could not support it. There 
were no objections to its first part, he said, but he 
questioned whether it was necessary or opportune. The 
principles of the second part presented difficulties. 

Halvard M. Lange said that Norway would vote 
against the resolution. 

Camille Chamoun of Lebanon felt the problem in- 
volved the proposal to reduce the “veto” power of 
permanent members on membership applications and 
saw no reason why the Security Council should not be 
asked to limit its “veto” to questions arising under 
Chapter VII of the Charter, which deals with action 
with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the 
peace and acts of aggression. 


United States opposed 


Senator Tom Connally of the United States could 
not support it either. He expressed the hope that anxiety 
to broaden the General Assembly’s jurisdiction would 
not result in Committee approval of the resolution. 


Don Felix Nieto del Rio of Chile, Henrik Kauffman 
of Denmark and Dr. Carlos Eduardo Stolk of Vene- 
zuela also spoke against it. Roberto MacKachen of 
Uruguay said he would vote for it, while C. Abayomi 
Kassel of Liberia moved the adoption of the first part 
in the conviction that all 51 Members could adopt it 
without violating the Charter, yet at the same time es- 
tablishing the fact that the General Assembly was the 
dominant unit of the United Nations. 


Paul Hasluck of Australia commented that his Gov- 
ernment did not wish to depart from the Charter even 
by so much as a comma. Since the debate demon- 
strated that his resolution was wholly unacceptable to 
some, while a majority appeared to support at least its 
first part, he proposed, in the interest of harmony, to 
withdraw the second part and not ask any Member to 
subscribe to the Australian interpretation. He wished 
to retain only the idea that the problem of admitting 
new Members required a study from two angles, that 
of the Security Council’s working procedure and that 
of the General Assembly’s, in order to bring the two 
organs together to work with mutually acceptable 
rules. If the resolution were adopted, he proposed 
sending it to the Sixth Committee, which was respon- 
sible to the General Assembly for its Rules of Proce- 
dure, for appointment of the committee members. 


The resolution was then adopted as he had revised it. 
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Legal Aspects of Narcotic Control Studied 


Advisory opinions from Court and election of judges 


At its eighteenth meeting the Legal Committee con- 
sidered a report by the Rapporteur, Professor H. K. 
Bailey of Australia, on the request made by the Econo- 
mic and Social Council to examine the legal aspects 
concerning the assumption of functions and powers 
previously exercised by the League of Nations under 
various international conventions on narcotic drugs. 


Powers under conventions on narcotic drugs 


The Rapporteur’s report drew attention to three legal 
questions involved: (1) Does the Protocol effect all 
the necessary changes in the original instruments. and 
in proper form? (2) Is the Protocol itself in proper 
form? (3) What will be the legal position of those 
parties to the original instruments which do not be- 
come parties to the Protocol ? 

On the first point the old text had been faithfully 
reproduced except insofar as changes were necessitated 
by the change-over from the League to the United 
Nations; the amendments seemed to be in proper form. 

As regards the second question, the Protocol con- 
tained the customary formal parts. The Protocol had 
been drawn up in the five official languages. but the 
original instruments which were to be amended in 
accordance with the terms of the Annex were in Eng- 
lish and French only. The Rapporteur therefore sug- 
gested that the Annex should be drawn up in English 
and French only, and a provision added to this effect. 

On the third point, the Rapporteur stated that it 
was open to parties to the original instruments to 
make amendments which were binding as between 
themselves. This was the effect of Article 1 of the 
Protocol. The effect of other Articles of the Protocol 
was that only states parties to the original instru- 
ments which were Members of the United Nations 
or to which the Secretary-General had communicated 
copies of the Protocol were eligible to become parties 
to it. It appeared, however, that states which were not 
bound by the new Protocol would continue to be bound 
by certain provisions of the original instruments. 

The Committee in discussing the Report decided to 
adopt an amendment proposed by the delegate of the 
U.S.S.R. to the effect that in view of technical difficul- 
ties the Protocol alone should be drawn up and 
presented for signature in the five official languages, 
and that the Annex, drafted originally in English and 
French, which would constitute the authentic texts, 
should subsequently be translated into the other offi- 
cial languages of the United Nations. It also adopted 
a U.S.S.R. amendment, with alterations suggested by 
the United Kingdom delegate, to refer specifically to 
the resolutions of the Economic and Social Council 
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and the Third Committee concerning Franco Spain as 
one of those countries to which the Protocol would not 
be communicated by the Secretary-General. The Yugo. 
slav delegate abstained from voting on the ground 
that the rules for the allocation of the demands of the 
narcotics market among the various producing coun. 
tries was not equitable. 

The Rapporteur’s revised report was adopted by the 
Committee at its nineteenth meeting. 

Subsequently, however, the U.S.S.R: delegate pro- 
posed two alterations to the Rapporteur’s report, which, 
owing to a misunderstanding he had been unable to 
present before. The first was to add a sentence to the 
report pointing out that the Russian, Chinese and 
Spanish texts of the Annex were translations, and the 
second was to insert a sentence stating that it was 
understood that in view of the resolutions of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Third Committee no 
copy of the Protocol would be sent to Franco Spain. 


After a prolonged discussion as to whether it was 
advisable to re-open the debate on this question the 
Committee decided by a vote of 20 to 10 that the de- 
bate be closed. The Committee voted 21 to none in 
favor of a proposal that the U.S.S.R. delegate should 
work out with the Rapporteur more specific wording 
concerning the question of translations. By a vote of 
29 to 9 the Committee decided that the report as altered 
should be submitted to the plenary session for adop- 
tion. 


Election of Judges 


The Committee gave further consideration to the 
interpretation of Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute 
referring to the method of electing the judges of the 
International Court of Justice. These articles provide 
for the election of judges by the General Assembly 
and Security Council voting separately; and if 
enough candidates do not obtain a majority in both 
Assembly and Council at the first “meeting” held to 
elect them, subsequent meetings are to be held. The 
point before the Committee was the definition of the. 
term “meeting”. 

The report of the Rapporteur concerning the appli- 
cation of Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice was adopted at the nineteenth 
meeting, with an amendment proposed by the United 
Kingdom and United States delegates. The new rule 
of procedure governing the election of judges which 
will form Rule 99A of the Provisional Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly reads as follows: 


“Any meeting of the General Assembly held in pur- 
suance of the Statute for the purpose of the election 
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of members of the Court shall continue until as many 
candidates as are required for all the seats to be filled 
shall have obtained, in one or more ballots, an absolute 
majority of vote.” 


Advisory opinions from the Court 


At its twentieth meeting the Legal Committee dis- 
cussed the request of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to the General Assembly for authorization to the 
Council to seek advisory opinions from the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 


The Charter provides that the General Assembly or 
the Security Council may request advisory opinions 
from the Court, and that other organs may do so if 


authorized by the General Assembly. 


The text of the relevant provision of the Charter 
(Article 96 para 2) of the Charter reads: 





“Other organs of the United Nations and spec- 
ialised agencies, which may at any time be so author- 
ized by the General Assembly, may also request ad- 
visory opinions of the Court on legal questions arising 
within the scope of their activities.” 

Opposing views were expressed on the interpretation 
of this paragraph as to whether the authorization by 
the General Assembly to other organs of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies to request advisory 
opinions of the International Court of Justice should 
be given in general or in each particular case. 

After debating this point the Committee decided, on 
the proposal of the United States delegate, by 34 votes 
to none to adopt the draft resolution prepared by the 
Secretariat. This reads: “The General Assembly author- 
izes the Economic and Social Council to request advis- 
ory opinions of the International Court of Justice on 
legal questions arising within the scope of its activ- 
ities.” 


~ 


Privileges and Immunities 


Recommendations from the International Court Discussed 


Sub-Committee 2 (Privileges and Immunities) of 
the Sixth Committee, after dealing with certain pro- 
cedural questions, considered recommendations from 
the International Court of Justice on the privileges and 
immunities to be granted to judges, the registrar and 
the officials of the registry of the Court, as well as to 
assessors, agents, counsel, witnesses and experts of the 
Court. 

Dr. Jose Guerrero, President of the International 
Court of Justice, explained to the Committee the 
Court’s recommendations. He stated that an Agreement 
on privileges and immunities in the Netherlands had 
been concluded with the Netherlands: government and 
that the Court considered this agreement quite satis- 
factory. The terms of the Agreement were similar to 
the privileges and immunities which the Permanent 
Court of International Justice had enjoyed. 

The Sub-Committee decided to recommend the ap- 
proval of the Agreement between the Court and the 
Netherlands Government. 

It also adopted the recommendation of the Court 
concerning the privileges and immunities of the mem- 
bers of the Court, the Registrar and any official acting 
as Registrar while on journeys. Similarly, it adopted 
the recommendation of the Court to accord officials of 
the Court such privileges, immunities and facilities for 
residence and travel as may be necessary for the inde- 
pendent exercise of their functions while on mission 
for the Court in any country. 

The Sub-Committee held a general discussion con- 
cerning the categories into which those entitled to 
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privileges and immunities should be divided in rela- 
tion to the Convention on the Privileges and Immuni- 
ties of the United Nations, adopted by the General 
Assembly on Febuary 13, 1946, and the competent 
authority for waiving such privileges and immunities. 

There was consensus of opinion that fhe agents, 
counsel and advocates, being representatives of states. 
should be grouped under one category and should be 
granted such privileges and immunities as are accorded 
to representatives of Members of the principal organs 
of the United Nations. 

The same privileges were to be granted to assessors 
who, according to Article 30 of the Statute of the 
court, may be called to sit with the Court or with any 
of the Chambers, without the right to vote. The wit- 
nesses, experts and persons performing missions by 
order of the Court should be entitled to such privi- 
leges and immunities as are provided for experts on 
missions for the United Nations. 

It was emphasized that the primary criteria in waiv- 
ing privileges should be the administration of justice. 
By a vote of six to two, the Sub-Committee decided 
that the competent authority to waive privileges and 
immunities as regards the agents, counsel and advo- 
cates should be the states which they represent, while 
as regards the assessors, witnesses, experts and persons 
performing missions by order of the Court. the Court 
should be the competent authority. 


Dr. Beelaerts Van Blokland (Netherlands) was 
elected Rapporteur of ihe Committee. 





Registration and Publication of Treaties 


Sub-Committee 1 of the Sixth Committee discussed 
the registration and publication of treaties and interna- 
tional agreements. This is provided for by Article 
102 of the Charter. which refers to the registration and 
publication of treaties and international agreements 
entered into by Members of the United Nations after 
the coming into force of the Charter. and by the reso- 
lution adopted by the General Assembly at its 28th 
plenary meeting on February 10. 1946 which also re- 
fers to the publication of treaties and agreements 
entered into by Members before the coming into force 
of the Charter, or by non-Members. 

Amendments to the draft regulations were proposed 
by the delegates of Argentina, France. Poland. Saudi 
Arabia. United States. Uruguay. Venezuela and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Sub-Committee agreed on a Preamble which 
is based on that proposed by the United States. and 
refers to Article 102 of the Charter and the resolution 
adopted on February 10 by the General Assembly, and 
recognizes the desirability of orderly registration and 
publication of international agreements. and the main- 
tenance of precise records on the status of those agree- 
ments. The Rapporteur was to draft a final text. 

The Sub-Committee adopted as Article 1 of the 
Draft Regulations a provision for the registration of 
every treaty and international agreement. whatever its 
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form and descriptive name, entered into by one or 
more Members of the United Nations after the coming 
into force of the Charter. In this connection, the Sec. 
retariat was to record the treaties and international 
agreements so registered in a register established for 
that purpose. After prolonged discussion and altera. 
tions made to the text, it was decided to set this para- 
graph apart from the provisions with regard to treaties 
entered into by non-Members or by the United Nations 
and specialized agencies with Members. 


The Sub-Committee also adopted a clause providing 
that registration shall not take place until the treaty or 
international agreement has come into force between 
two or more of the parties thereto. 


An article was adopted providing for ex-officio 
registration by the United Nations of treaties and in. 
ternational agreements when it is a party or when it 
has been authorized by the signatories to the treaty or 
agreement to do so, and provided also for the power 
of specialized agencies to submit treaties and _inter- 
national agreements for registration in specific cases. 


A redrafted article was adopted on the parties hav- 
ing obligation to present an instrument for registra- 
tion. A further article was adopted on the filing and 
recording of treaties not subject to registration under 
the Charter. 


Following is a list of documents, books and pamphlets of United Nations interest that have been 
received by the Department of Public Information. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


PICAO, Provisional International Civil 


United States and the United Na- 


Aviation Organization. Recommenda- tions Report Series 4). 
tions for standards, practices and 
procedures. Aeronautical telecommu- 
nications and radio aids to air navi- 
gation (COM). Montreal, May 1946. 
Issued in French as: Recommanda- 
tionnels, : ae tions pour les standards, pratiques 
ments concerning the organization of et méthodes. Télécommunications 
the Court, no. 1. Charter of the aéronautiques et installations radio- 
United Nations, Statute and Rules électriques pour la _ navigation 
of Court and other constitutional (COM). 
documents. Leyde, Société d’ Edition, ; . 5. 3 : 
A. W. Sijtholl, 1946. Text in French — Aircraft nationality and registration 
eta (REG). Montreal, February 
and English. 


Cour Internationale de Justice. Série 
D. Actes et documents relatifs a 
Vorganisation de la Cour, no. 1. 
Charte Nations Unies, statut, 
reglement et autres textes constitu- 
Acts and docu- 


Chinese National Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. Opening ad- 
dress of Director-General Tingfu F. 
Tsiang at the national conference of 
CNRRA regional & field directors. 
| Washington! 1946, 


des 


Series D. 


WAR CRIMES 


France. Service d’Information des 
Crimes de Guerre. Le crime de 
génocide, par le Professeur Raphael 
Lemkin. [Paris, 1946]. (La docu’ 
mentation francaise. Notes docu 
mentaires et études, n° 417; Série 
textes et documents—L, 24 septem- 


bre 1946). 


/.S. Dept. of State. Trial of Japanese 
war criminals. Washington, Govt. 
Print. Office, 1946. (Publication 
2613, Far Eastern Series 12). Docu- 
ments: 1—Opening statement by 
Joseph B. Keenan, Chief of Counsel; 
2.—Charter of the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal for the Far East; 
3.—Indictment. 


aerienne 


marks 
1946. 
Issued in French as: Marques de 
nationalité et d’immatriculation des 
aéronefs (REG). 


— Airworthiness 


May 1946. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. First annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development: First Annual 
Report by the Executive Directors. 
Washington, 1946. 


International Monetary Fund. Selected 
documents: Board of Governors in- 
augural meeting, Savannah, Ga., 


March 8-18, 1946. Washington, 1946. 


(AIR). Montreal, 


U.S. Department of State. Report of 
the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO; with letter of transmittal 
from Assistant Secretary Benton to 
the Secretary of State, September 27, 
1946. | Washington], Govt. Print. Of- 
fice, 1946. (Publication 2635, The 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 






















Continuous Security Council Interim Hq. 
* Military Staff Committee Interim Hq. 
From 7 May Headquarters Commission Interim Hq. 
” 14 June Atomic Energy Commission Interim Hq. 
”» 25 July UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International Interim Hq. or 
Refugee Organization Washington 
” 15 Oct. Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment London 
= 2 Ocs. General Assembly of the United Nations Interim Hq. 
* 28 Oct. Preparatory Commission on the World Food Board Washington 
” 4 Nov. Council of Foreign Ministers New York 
9 6 Nov. General Meeting of CITEJA Cairo 
” 14 Nov. Industrial Committee on Textiles of the ILO Brussels 
” 15 Nov. Preparatory Commission of UNESCO Paris 
Nov. UNESCO General Conference—Ist session Paris 







Forthcoming 





5 November Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and 
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Public Works of the ILO Brussels 
27 November Commission on Narcotic Drugs Interim Hq. 
10 December Committee of Experts on Postal Matters Interim Hq. 
1947 
14 January Australasian Traffic Conference (LATA) Svdnev 
14 January Meeting of Governmental Experts on Passport and Frontier 





Formalities Geneva 












20 January Drafting Committee of International Trade Organization 










» ona was 7 > ° 
Preparatory Committee Interim Hq. 
20 January Economic and Employment Commission Interim Hq. 
20 January Social Commission Interim Hq. 
27 January Sub-Commission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
(tentative) Areas Geneva 
27 January Commission on Human Rights Interim Hq. 
27 January Population Commission Interim Hq. 
l February South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting (PICAO) Australia 





Industrial Committee of the ILO on Petroleum Production 
and Refining Lima 


Interim Hq. 





» February 






6 February Statistical Commission 





Commission on the Status of Women Interim Hq. 





12 February 







17 February Transport and Communications Commission Interim Hq. 
25 February Council NGO Committee Interim Hq. 
February Economic and Social Council—4th session Interim Hq. 
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